DIMITRI  ROUDINF:. 

BY  IVAN  TUKGUKNIEKF,  AUTHOR  OF  “  »MOKK,” 

“  LIZA,”  ETC. 

{.Translaud  for  EVERY  SATURDAY.) 

EPiLOOUE  (concluded). 

“Wf.ll,  once  in  a  leisure  moment  (I  always  had  plenty 
ofleisure),  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I 
know  enough,  and  I  have  hiiih  aims.’  ....  Thou  vvilt  not 
deny  that  I  have  always  had  lofty  aims  ?  ” 

“  Far  from  it.” 

“  All  my  other  plans  had  failed . I  asked  myself 

rhy  I  should  not  become  a  teacher.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
be  better  than  doing  nothing  at  all.” 

Roudine  stopped  and  sighed. 

“ Why  live  without  doing  anything?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  try  to  communicate  what  I  know  to  others  ;  per¬ 
haps  from  me  they  may  get  something  of  profit  for  them¬ 
selves.  My  talents  are  at  least  not  mediocre.  I  have  a 

certain  ease  in  speaking . So  I  determined  to  devote 

myself  to  this  new  occupation.  I  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  a  place ;  I  did  not  want  to  give  private  lessons, 
and  I  could  find  no  suitable  place  in  the  primary  schools. 
Finally,  I  got  an  opportunity  as  professor  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  in  this  city.” 

“Professor  of  what  ?  ”  asked  Leschnieff. 

“  Of  Russian  literature.  I  must  say  I  never  devoted  my¬ 
self  so  ardently  to  anything.  The  idea  of  influencing  the 
Toung  men  inspired  me.  I  s|)ent  three  weeks  preparing 
for  my  first  lecture.” 

“  Is  it  with  thee  ?  ”  interrupted  Leschnieff. 

“  No,  I  have  lost  it,  I  don’t  know  where.  It  had  a  tolera¬ 
ble  success  and  was  applauded.  1  can  still  see  the  faces 
of  my  hearers,  —  those  handsome  young  faces  with  an 
expression  of  sincere  attention,  sympathy,  yes,  even  of 
surprise.  1  took  my  place  in  a  sort  of  fever ;  I  read  my 
lecture ;  I  thought  it  would  fill  an  hour,  but  I  finished  it  in 
twenty  minutes.  The  inspector  —  a  dry  old  man  with 
silver  eye-glasses  and  a  little  wig  —  would  nod  his  head 
xpprovingly  every  few  minutes.  When  I  had  finished  and 
bsd  come  down  from  the  platform,  he  said,  ‘  That  was  very 
good,  sir,  but  a  little  transcendental,  a  trifle  vague  ;  there 
too  little  said  about  the  subject  I  ’  But  the  students 
?>ied  at  me  with  admiration.  Their  enthusiasm  is  the 
F«»t  charm  of  youth.  I  took  notes  for  the  second  and  the 
'I'W  lectures  ....  but  after  that  I  used  to  improvise.” 

“  And  with  success  ?  ”  asked  Leschnieff. 

“With  great  success.  People  flocked  to  hear  me.  I 
upeaed  my  whole  soul  to  them.  Among  them  there  were 


three,  in  fact  four,  remarkable  young  men  ;  the  rest  only 
half  understood  me.  Still,  I  must  acknowledge  that  even 
those  who  understood  me,  occasionally'  embarrassed  me 
with  their  questions.  But  I  did  not  lose  courage.  All 
liked  me ;  and  I  gave  them  goo<l  marks  at  their  exami¬ 
nations.  But  an  intrigue  was  set  on  foot  against  me . 

No,  it  was  not  an  intrigue ;  to  speak  plainly,  I  was  not  in 
the  right  place.  I  was  disagreeable  to  my  colleagues,  just 
as  they  were  to  me.  To  these  students  in  the  Gymnasium 
I  gave  lectures  such  as  one  seldom  hears  at  a  university ; 
anil  my  hearers  consequently  derived  but  little  profit  from 
them  ....  tor  I  was  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
facts.  Resides,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pettiness  of  the 
sphere  in  which  I  was  working  —  that  has  always  been 
my'  weak  point.  I  wanted  radical  reforms,  and  I  am  too 
ready  to  take  my  oath  that  these  refonns  were  wise  and 
practicable.  I  hoped  to  carry  them  through  with  the  aid 
of  the  director,  an  excellent,  honest  man,  with  whom  at 
first  I  had  some  influence.  His  wife  encouraged  me.  I 
have  not  seen  many  such  women,  brother,  in  the  course  of 
my  life.  She  was  nearly  forty  years  old,  but  she  was  as 
enthusiastic  for  everything  that  was  gootl  and  true  as  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  and  she  was  not  afhiid  to  express  her 
opinions  before  any  one.  I  shall  never  forget  her  earnest¬ 
ness,  her  purity.  I  already  formed  a  plan,  in  conformity 
with  her  advice  ....  when  secret  intrigues  were  set  at 
work,  and  all  sorts'  of  calumnies  about  me  were  whispered 
to  her.  The  ■  professor  of  mathematics  was  my  bitterest 
enemy';  he  was  a  disagreeable,  sly,  vindictive  man,  who 
believed  in  nothing ;  like  Pigasoff,  only  more  intelligent. 
....  By  the  way,  is  he  still  living  ?  ” 

“  He  lives,  and,  only  think !  he  has  married  a  servant- 
maid,  who,  they  say,  beats  him.” 

“  It  serves  him  right.  And  is  Natalie  Alexievna  well  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Is  she  happy  ?  ” 

»  Yes.” 

Roudine  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“  What  was  I  talking  about  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  about  the 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  had  taken  a  great  hatred 
to  me.  He  compared  my  lectures  to  exhibitions  of  fireworks. 
He  took  hold  of  every  one  of  my  phrases  which  was  not 
{verfectly  clear,  and  made  the  most  of  a  victory 'over  me 
about  some  insignificant  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of 

which  I  had  never  heard . He  was  suspicious  of  my 

intentions.  My  last  soap-bubble  fell  on  him,  as  on  a  needh*, 
and  burst.  The  inspector,  with  whom  I  had  disagreed  two 
or  three  times,  prejudiced  the  director  against  me;  then 
followed  a  scene  in  which  I  could  not  give  way.  I  grew 
angry.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  higher  authorities, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  hand  in  my  resignation.  I  didn’t 
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consider  myself  beaten,  but  I  wanted  to  show  that  1  was 

not  to  be  treated  in  that  way . But  now  any  one  can 

treat  me  as  he  pleases  I  .  .  .  .  Now  I  am  obliged  to  go 
away  fix)m  here." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  friends  looked  at 
one  another  with  their  heads  cast  down. 

Roudine  was  the  first  to  speak. 

^  “  Yes,  brother,”  he  began,  “  I  can  now  cry  with  Kolzoff, 

‘  Where  hast  thou  brought  me,  my  youth  ?  I  have  no 
longer  where  to  lay  my  head  1  ’  .  .  .  .  And  was  I  really" 
goo<l  for  nothing,  and  was  there  nothing  for  me  to  do  in 
this  world  ?  I  have  often  asked  myself  this  question,  and 
in  spite  of  all  my  attempts  to  set  myself  lower  in  my  own 
esteem,  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  I  have  certain  abilities 
which  don’t  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one.  Why  must  this 
force  remain  powerless  ?  Then,  too,  dost  thou  remember 
when  we  travelled  abroad  together,  how  self-confident  and 
blind  I  was?  ....  It  is  true,  I  didn’t  know  definitely 
what  I  wanted,  I  revelled  in  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
I  chased  vain  phantoms.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I 
can  say  aloud  to  the  whole  world  what  it  is  I  want ;  1  have 
nothing  to  hide ;  I  am,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  wonl,  a 
well-meaning  man;  I  have  become  humble,  I  am  willing 
to  adapt  myself  to  circumstances,  I  have  limited  my  wishes, 
I  ilon’t  strive  for  any  remote  object,  I  confine  myself  to 
doing  even  the  slightest  service;  and  yet  I  do  not  suc- 
ceeil  in  anything.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  persistent 
failure  ?  Why  can’t  I  live  and  work  like  others  ?  I  no 
sooner  get  a  definite  position,  I  no  sooner  establish  myself 

somewhere,  than  fate  casts  me  pitilessly  out  again . 

I  b<  gin  to  fear  my  fate.  •  .  Why  is  this?  Explain  this 
pu/zle  I  ” 

“  Puzzle  I  ’’  repeated  Leschnieff.  “  It  is  true,  thou  hast 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  Even  in  our  youth,  when  I 
saw  thee  acting  ill  and  speaking  well,  in  turn,  and  that 
time  after  time,  even  then  I  could  not  understand  thee 

clearly ;  that  was  the  reason  I  ceased  to  love  thee . 

Thou  hast  so  much  "fire,  so  earnest  a.  longing  for  the 
ideal  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Words,  nothing  but  words.  Where  are  the  deeds  ?  ’’ 
interrupted  Roudine. 

“  They  lacking  1  What  sort  of  deeds  ?  ’’ 

“  What  sort  ?  Supjmrting  a  blind  grandmother  and  a 
whole  family  by  the  work  of  one’s  hands,  like  Pr^ischenzofif ; 
isn’t  that  a  deed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course  ;  but  a  good  word  is  a  deed,  too.” 

Roudine  looked  at  Leschnieff  without  speaking,  and 
shook  his  head. 

I.«schnieff  started  to  speak,  but  he  merely  passed  his 
hand  over  his  face. 

“  And  so  thou  art  going  to  thy  country-place  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

^  “  Thou  hast  then  a  farm  ?  ” 

“Something  of  the  sort.  Two  souls  and  a  half.  I  have 
a  hole  in  which  I  can  die.  Thou  art  probably  thinking, 
*  Even  now  he  can’t  dispense  with  his  phrases  1  ’  Cer¬ 
tainly  phrases  have  been  my  ruin ;  they  have  destroyed 

me . But  what  I  just  said  is  no  phrase ;  these  are 

not  phrases,  brother,  these  wrinkles,  this  g^ay  hair ;  these 
tattered  elbows  are  no  phrases.  Thou  hast  always  been 
severe  towards  me,  and  thou  hast  been  right ;  but  why  be 
severe  now,  when  all  is  finished,  when  there  is  no  mort> 
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oil  in  the  lamp,  when  the  lamp  itself  is  shattered  and  the 
wick  is  nearly  burned  out  ?  Brother,  death  must  brino 
reconciliation  at  last.”  ' 

Leschnieff  sprang  from  his  chair. 

“  Roudine  1  ”  he  cried,  “  why  speak  in  that  way  ?  How 
have  I  deserved  such  harshness?  Who  has  made  me 
judge,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  should  I  be  if  the  word  1 

‘  phrase  ’  could  come  into  my  head  at  the  sight  of  thv  I 

wrinkles,  and  thy  hollow  cheeks?  Dost  thou  want  to 
know  what  I  think  of  thee?  Very  well!  I  think  — this  j 

man  ....  with  his  talents,  what  might  he  not  hare  ! 

attained,  what  earthly  possessions  might  he  not  control,  if 
he  had  only  wished  it !  .  .  .  .  and  I  find  him  hungry,  with¬ 
out  a  roof  over  his  head.” 

“  I  arouse  thy  pity,”  said  Roudine  almost  inaudibir. 

“  No,  thou  art  mistaken.  It  is  with  respect  that  1  am 
inspired  —  that  is  the  truth.  What  prevented  thee  from 
living  for  years  with  thy  rich  friend  ?  I  am  confident  he  ■ 
would  have  made  thy  fortune  sure,  if  thou  hadst  been  ‘ 
willing  to  subject  thyself  to  him.  Why  was  it  thy  stay  at  j 
the  Gymnasium  was  so  short  ?  Why,  why,  —  strange  ! 
man,  —  whatever  thy  first  intention,  must  the  end  always 
be  the  sacrifice  of  thy  own  interest,  without  tiiking  root  in 
any  soil,  however  fertile  it  may  be  ?  ” 

“  I  can  never  be  at  peace,”  answered  Roudine  with  a 
humble  smile,  “  I  have  always  been  the  foot-ball  of  fortune.” 

“  That  is  true,  but  thou  hast  no  rest,  not  because  a 
gnawing  worm  drives  thee  on ;  that  is  not  it,  it  is  not 
merely  the  spirit  of  restlessness.  The  fire  which  consumes 
thee  is  the  love  of  truth,  and  in  spite  of  all  sufferings  it 
glows  in  thee  more  strongly  than  in  many  others,  who 
don’t  consider  themselves  egoists,  and  pt-rhaps  take  yon 
for  an  intriguer.  In  thy  place  1  should  have  long  since 
silenceil  that  impulse,  and  should  have  reconciled  myself 
with  all  about  me ;  but  nothing  can  change  thee.  After 
all  these  cruel  decej)tions,  thou  art  no  bitterer,  and  I  am  i 
sure  thou  art  ready  to  take  hold  of  any  work  with  all  the 
fire  of  a  young  man.” 

“No,  brother,  now  I  am  tirc*d,”  answered  Roudine. 

“  very,  very  tired.” 

“  Tired !  Any  one  else  would  have  died  under  it  long 
ago.  Thou  sayest,  death  brings  reconciliation.  Why  should 
not  life  ?  He  whom  life  has  not  made  indulgent  for  others 
deserves  no  indulgence  for  himself.  And  who  can  say 
that  he  docs  not  need  it?  Thou  hast  done  what  was 
in  thy  power,  thou  hast  struggled  as  long  as  thou  wert 

able . ^Vhat  need  of  mon?  ?  Our  paths  were 

different.” 

“  Thou,  brother,  art  a  different  man  from  me,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Roudine,  with  a  sigh. 

“  Our  paths  were  different,”  resumed  Leschnieff;  “  per¬ 
haps  it  is  due  to  my  means,  my  coolness,  and  other  favor¬ 
ing  circumstances,  that  nothing  prevented  me  from  sitting 
with  folded  hands,  an  idle  spectator  of  the  fray,  while 
thou  hadst  to  go  down  into  the  arena,  roll  up  thy  sleeves, 
and  toil  and  struggle.  Our  paths  were  different,  and  yet 
see  how  near  we  are  to  one  another.  See,  we  speak  the 
same  language,  we  understand  one  another  without  ex¬ 
plaining  every  word,  we  have  grown  up  with  the  same 
feelings.  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  left ;  we  two  are  the 
last  of  the  Mohicans  1  Long  ago  we  could  part  and  hate 
one  another ;  then  the  life  before  us  seemed  long ;  but  now 
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that  our  ranks  are  thinned,  now  when  a  new  generation 
passes  US  with  other  ahns  than  ours,  we  must  stand  by  one 

another. 

«  Let  us  touch  glasses,  brother,  as  we  used  to,  and  sing 
‘  Gaudeamus  igitur.’  ” 

They  touched  their  glasses,  and  with  emotion,  but  in 
the  true  Russian  fashion,  all  out  of  tune,  they  sang  the  old 
German  student-song. 

“  Thou  art  really  going  into  the  country,  then  ?  ”  said 
Leschnieff  after  they  had  finished.  “  I  don’t  think  thou 
wilt  stay  there  long,  and  I  cannot  imagine  with  whom, 
where,  anti  how,  thou  wilt  end  thy  life  ....  but  don’t 
for„'et,  whatever  happens,  that  thou  hast  always  a  refuge, 
a  nest  in  which  thou  canst  lay  thy  head  ;  that’s  my  house, 
dost  hear,  old  ii-iend  ?  Thought  has  its  veterans,  and 
those  who  have  served  it  deserve  an  asylum.” 

Roudine  arose. 

“  Thanks,  brother,  thanks,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  thy  oiler.  But  1  don’t  deserve  it.  I  have  wasted  my 
life,  and  I  have  not  served  the  ideal  as  I  should  have.”  .... 

“Silence,”  exclaimed  Leschnieff.  “Every  one  is  as 
God  made  him,  and  one  can’t  ask  him  to  he  otherwise. 


Chasseur  de  Vincennes  took  aim  —  fired  —  the  banner 
slipped  from  his  hand,  and  the  man  fell  slowly  on  his 

face  to  the  ground . The  bullet  had  gone  through 

his  heart. 

“  Tienst !  ”  said  one  of  the  fugitives  to  his  comrade,  “  voila 
qu'on  nous  a  tue  le  Polonais." 

“  The  devil  I  ”  said  the  other,  “  sauvons-nous  !  ”  and  they 
both  sprang  into  the  half-opened  door-way  of  a  neighboring 
house. 

This  “  Polonais  ”  was  Dimitri  Roudine. 


MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


Thk  several  hundreds  of  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
banquet  which  sent  Charles  Dickens  off  in  good  spirits  on 
his  last  expedition  to  the  United  States  were  seeking  their 
places  at  the  closely-set  table  of  the  Freemasons’  Hall, 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  when  a  man,  whose  ample  brow, 
strongly  marked  features,  long  white  locks,  and  slightly 
bowed  figure,  rendered  him  a  spectacle  of  picturesque  old 
age,  was  led  up  the  room  by  a  friend,  who  aided  his  feeble 
steps  and  failing  sight.  In  former  days  a  familiar  presence 
at  literary  and  artistic  gatherings,  this  old  man  had  for 
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Perhaps  after  all,  fate  compels  thee  to  wander  eternally, 
perhaps  thou  art  unconsciously  fulfilling  some  higher  des¬ 
tiny.  Does  not  the  saying  run.  We  are  all  wandering  as 
God  directs  us?  Go  on,  then,  whither  his  hand  leads 
theel”  continued  Leschnieff,  seeing  that  Roudine  was 
looking  for  his  hat.  “  Wilt  thou  not  pass  the  night 
here  ?  ” 

“  I  am  going  I  Goo»l-by  I  Thanks . I  am  sure  I 

thall  end  badly.” 

“  God  alone  knows . Thou  art  really  going  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Good-by.  Don’t  think  too  ill  of  me.” 

“  Good-by !  Don’t  think  ill  of  me  either,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  what  I’ve  said.  Good-by.”  .... 

The  friends  embraced.  Roudine  walked  away  quickly. 

For  a  long  time  Leschnieff  walked  np  and  down  his 
room. 

He  stopped  before  the  window,  murmuring  to  himself, 
“  Poor  fellow  !  ”  then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began 
a  letter  to  his  wife. 

Outside  the  wind  had  risen,  and  was  now  howling 
gloomily  around  tlie  house,  while  it  rattled  the  shutters 
with  its  sudden  gusts.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
autumn  night.  Happy  is  he  who  on  such  a  night  has  a 
roof  over  his  head  and  a  warm  corner  which  he  can  call 
his  own.  And  may  God  aid  all  homeless  wanderers  1 

It  was  hot  noon  of  the  24th  of  June,  1848.  The  rising 
of  the  ateliers  nationaux  was  almost  suppressed ;  a  battalion 


I  was  Charles  Knight,  who  had  come  from  his  comfortable 
I  home  on  Hampstead  Hill  to  shake  an  old  and  true  friend 
1  bv  the  hand,  and  wish  him  “  God  speed  ”  in  the  New 
'  World.  The  editor  of  Shakespeare  was  too  infirm  to  re- 
{  main  till  the  close  of  the  entertainment.  Having  heard  the 
chairman’s  speech  and  the  guest’s  reply,  he  withdrew  from 
!  the  Hall ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  told  the  writer  of  these 
'  words  that  he  would  never  again  appear  at  a  large  public 
I  festival.  We  believe  that  he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and 
I  that  the  Dickens  Dinner  was  the  last  social  crowd  that  he 
!  entered.  At  that  time  it  appeared  improbable  that  he 
I  would  outlive  either  the  chairman  (Lord  Lytton)  or  the 
'  guest  of  the  dinner.  But  Charles  Knight  was  a  notable 
exception  to  the  average  longevity  of  men  of  letters,  >  who 
not  only  write,  but  also  mix  in  the  world.  Jerrold,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Lytton,  died  before  the  term  at 
which  Palmerston,  Lyndhurst,  Lushington,  Brougham,  dis¬ 
covered  themselves  to  be  growing  old.  If  Knight  was  in 
this  respect  more  fortunate,  his  long  life  was,  doubtless,  in* 
some  degree,  due  to  the  simple  and  wholesome  conditions 
under  which  he  spent  the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He 
{  had  completed  his  thirty-second  year  before  he  moved  to 
London  from  Windsor,  where  he  had  carried  on  his  father’s 
business  of  printer,  stationer,  and  bookseller,  and  acted  as 
editor  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express.  George  the 
Third  was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  elder  Knight’s  shop ; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  sovereign  laid  bis  hands  on  a 
copy  of  Tom  Paine’s  “  Rights  of  Man,”  and  read  several 
of  its  pages,  to  the  alarm  of  the  bookseller.  “  Absorbed 
majesty,’’  says  the  author  of  “  Passages  of  a  Working 
Lite,”  “  continued  reading  for  half  an  hour.  The  King 
went  away  without  any  remark ;  but  he  never  afferwards 
expressed  his  displeasure  or  withdrew  his  countenance.” 


of  troops  of  the  line  was  storming  a  barricade  in  one  of  youngs  Knight 

tlu.  noL,-  a  A  .  •  a  published  the  Etonian,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of 

Uie  narrow  streets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  A  \facaulay,  Praed,  and  other  Etonians,  who  contributed 
few  cannon- balls  had  already  destroyed  it,  the  defenders  subsequently  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.  That  the 


who  survived  were  retreating,  only  caring  for  their  own 
•»f«ty,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  top  of  the 
eoins  of  the  barricade  a  tall  man,  with  flowing  white 
Iirir.  He  wore  an  old  coat,  with  a  red  sash  alrout  his 
waist,  and  a  straw  hat  on  his  head.  In  one  hand  he 
Ix**  a  red  banner,  in  the  other  a  short,  dull  sabre, 
he  was  shouting  with  a  sharp,  piercing  voice  while 
Iw  tried  to  make  signs  with  his  banner  and  sabre.  A 


subsequently  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.  That  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  at  Windsor  were,  upon  the 
whole,  distasteful,  and  that  he  often  pined  for  congenial 
companions  during  his  residence  in  the  royal  borough, 
where,  as  a  tradesman,  he  was  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  local  gentry,  Charles  Knight’s  autobiography  contains 
abundant  evidence ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  his 
life  there,  in  spite  of  an  irksome  avocation  and  petty  annoy¬ 
ances,  was  beneficial  to  him  in  many  ways.  Anyhow,  he 
had  leisure  for  study,  and  was  preserved  from  temptations 
that  sometimes  destroy  health  at  the  outset  of  a  litterateurs 
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career.  Moreover,  his  work  required  him  to  take  much  j 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  His  ordinary  costume  comprised 
breeches  and  top-boots,  and  he  spent  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  saddle,  galloping  through  the 
lanes  and  over  the  grass-lands  of  Berkshire  to  the  scenes  ■ 
which,  as  a  reporting  editor,  he  was  called  upon  to  describe 
to  the  readers  of  his  journal. 

His  London  life  began  in  1824,  when  he  was  “  settled  as 
a  publisher  in  a  newly-built  house  in  Pall  Mall  East,  the 
next  house  to  the  College  of  Physicians,”  hard  by  Trafal-  | 
gar  Square,  where  “there  was  as  yet  no  Nelson’s  Column,  ' 
no  fountains  in  the  centre  to  be  ridiculed  as  dumb-waiters.”  •( 
And  from  that  date  till  1864,  when  he  closed  his  literary  j 
labors  with  the  “  Pas-ages  of  a  VV^orking  Life,”  he  worked 
zealously  as  publisher,  editor,  journalist,  and  historian.  Of 
the  achievements  of  those  forty  years  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  in  detail ;  information  respecting  them  can  be  gained 
from  his  Autobiography.  It  cannot  Ix'.  said  that  he  earned 
for  himself  a  place  amongst  our  great  writers,  nor  was  he, 
in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  term,  a  successful  publisher; 
but  he  was  in  both  capacities  a  highly  uiieful  man.  His 
Shakespearean  productions  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  critical  "students,  and  to  readers  of  the  higher  and  more 
scholarly  kind  his  historical  works  have  obvious  defects ; 
but,  bearing  his  object  in  mind,  “  the  instruction  of  the  I 
people,”  1.  e.,  the  comparatively  unlettered  portions  of  the  i 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  a  right  view  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  condition  of  those  sections  of  society  at  the  time 
when  he  began  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  self-in¬ 
struction,  fair  judges  will  not  regard  him  lightly  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  educator.  No  doubt  the  merits  of  his  industry  are  | 
more  conspicuous  in  his  compilations  and  encycloptedic 

Eublications  than  in  his  original  writings  ;  but,  regard  being  1 
ad  to  its  purpose,  the  “  Popular  History  of  England”  is  a  i 
considerable  performance.  For  the  same  reason  he  must  | 
be  remembered  gratefully  as  a  publisher,  though  it  cannot  ■ 
be  denied  that  he  lacked  the  prudence  and  nice  discern-  j 
ment  of  social  intluences  requisite  for  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
new  literature.  The  fact  was,  Charles  Knight  was  too 
much  of  a  social  reformer  to  be  a  safe  and  i)rosperous  man 
of  business.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  ordinary  jieople 
wiser,  he  let  slip  the  op[>ortunities  of  making  himself  rich,  i 
His  blood  was  too  warm,  his  heart  too  generous,  for  trade,  j 
Dangerously  sanguine,  he  underrated  the  obstacles  and  ! 
overestimated  the  favorable  influences  aflccting  many  of  ' 
his  commercial  projects.  Had  this  not  Ixjen  the  ca,se,  he  1 
would  never  have  entered  on  what  is  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  and  strongest  title  to  gratitude,  the  publication  of  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia,  on  which  he  spent,  for  literature  and 
engravings,  the  large  sum  of  .K42,<>00,  and  in  producing 
which  he  had  to  pay  to  the  excise  no  less  a  sum  than 
£16,500.- 

Now  that  the  taxes  on  knowledge  are  abuses  of  the  past,  | 
it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  pro<lucers  of  the  sound-  | 
est  and  most  beneficial  literature  were  only  a  few  years  I 
since  subject  to  such  exac-tions.  'It  is  even  more  wonderful  i 
that  in  the  face  of  so  extortionate  a  law,  a  man  could  be 
found  brave  and  hopeful  enough  to  begin  and  finish  such  a 
work.  Of  course,  all  that  the  publisher  said  so  forcibly,  in 
proof  that  the  commercial  failure  of  his  magnum  opus  was 
due  to  pernicious  law,  is  also  a  demonstration  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  work  ought  not  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken.  But  if  from  one  point  of  view  we  regard  Charles 
Knight  as  unwise  in  his  generation,  we  would  cordially  ex¬ 
hibit  him  to  our  present  popular  publishers  as  a  model  for 
imitation  in  theirs.  In  these  days  of  free  trade,  when  some 

Eublishers  of  cheap  literature  are  realizing  large  fortunes 
y  the  production  of  worthless  and  flashy,  and  sometimes 
hurtful  works,  it  would  be  well  for  their  fame  and  for  soci¬ 
ety  if  they  would  follow  Charles  Knight’s  example,  and  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  small  proportion  of  their  profits  give 
the  people  sounder  reading.  Moreover,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  Charles  Knight  was  deficient  in  the  selfish 
and  lower  sagacity  of  the  shrewd  manufacturer  and  mer¬ 
chant,  he  was  endowed  with  the  higher  moral  qualities  of 
the  complete  man  of  business.  In  his  transactions  he  was 
conscientious  and  honorable  ;  and  under  the  difficulties 


and  vexations  that  attended  his  greatest  labor,  he  was 
nobly  considerate  towards  his  literary  coadjutors.  He  was 
a  man  of  many  friends  ;  and  every  one  of  them  —  now  liy. 
ing  in  this  land — was  touched  by  the  intelligence  that  a 
blow  long  expected  and  long  delayed  had  at  length  fallen 
and  that  Charles  Knight  had  died  in  his  eighty-second 
year  at  Addlestone,  Surrey.  As  Charles  Knight  was  one 
night  retiring  from  the  table  of  “  Our  Club,”  DouiTlas  Jer- 
rold  described  the  man  in  two  words,  when  with  a  twink¬ 
ling  eye  and  tender  voice,  he  said,  “  Oood  Knight.” 


NOTES  ON  GHOSTS  AND  GOBLIN’S. 

TiiERK  are  few  subjects  more  perplexing,  on  a  close 
examination,  than  the  ideas  of  men  about  the  supernatural 
(as  distinguished  from  the  religious).  Whether  we  ana¬ 
lyze  particular  superstitions  and  endeavor  to  understand 
what  is  actually  believed  respecting  them,  or  whether, 
taking  a  wider  view,  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  we  find  ourselves 
beset  with  difficulties;  and  these  are  only  preliminarv  to 
the  great  dilliculty  of  all  —  that  of  determining  how  far  it 
is  reasonable  or  likely  that  any  of  the  common  ideas  about 
the  sujxirnatural  have  any  basis  of  fact  whatever. 

But  the  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered  resides  in  one’s 
self.  I,  who  write,  —  the  usual  “  we  ”  will  not  now  serve, 

—  I,  who  write,  have  my  superstitions.  If  I  simply  had 
them  and  believed  in  them,  there  would  be  little  difficulty. 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  them.  I  know  that  they  exist, 
because  on  certain  occtisions  I  have  felt  them  in  operation. 
Every  reader  of  these  lines  must  have  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences —  vague  terrors  coming  we  know  not  whence,  and 
refusing  to  be  exorcised  by  reason ;  the  feeling  —  not 
momentary  though  transient  —  that  a  sight  or  sound  is  not 
of  this  world  ;  and  other  sensations  <'onveying  to  us  a  sense 
of  the  supernatural  which  we  can  neither  analyze  nor  un¬ 
derstand,  and  in  which  the  reason  has  no  real  belief. 

Perhaps  the  consideration  of  this  very  difficulty  may 
throw  some  light  on  our  subject,  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  key  to  an  enigma  is  indicated  by  the  more  perplexing 
circumstances  of  the  problem.  If  we  dismiss  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  all  those  superstitions  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  early  impressions,  or  as  resulting  from 
mere  ignorance,  and  consider  the  case  of  well  educated, 
carefully  trained,  and  not  weak  minded  persons,  who 
nevertheless  at  times  experience  superstitious  tremors,  we 
may  perhaps  find  some  circumstances  pointing  to  the  verj- 
origin  of  the  superstitions  now  so  widely  entertained. 

One  well  marked  feature  of  these  emotions  is  their  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  the  feeling  of  discomfort  and  fear  which  many 
experience  when  in  the  dark.  Tliis  feeling  is  it.self  well 
worth  inquiring  into.  But  I  now  speak  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  even  those  who  have  no  unpleasant  sensations 
when  in  darkness,  are  nevertheless  only  exjwsed  to  certain 
emotions  of  superstitious  terror  at  such  times.  IVho,  for 
instance,  thoroughly  enjoys  a  ghost  story  if  it  is  told  in  a 
well-lighted  room  ?  I  use  the  word  “  enjoy,”  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sensation  I  am  now  considering  is  not  by 
any  means  a  painful  one,  except  in  extreme  cases,  or  with 
persons  of  weak  nerves,  it  is  a  mysterious,  indefinable 
thrill,  with  about  the  same  proportion  of  pain  and  pleasure 
as  in  the  feeling  of  melancholy  experience  on  certain  still, 
bright  days  in  spring ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  understand 
why  darkness  and  stillness  should  be  as  essential  to  one 
feeling  as  brightness  and  stillness  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  commonplace  explanation  which  ascribes 
both  these  feelings  to  the  unconscious  recalling  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  childhood.  To  the  child  darkness  conveys  the 
idea  of  discomfort.  All  that  is  enjoyable  to  him, 
darkness  has  come  on,  is  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
room  where  he  sits  or  plays.  Cold  and  gloom  are  without 

—  in  the  long  passages,  in  the  unused  rooms,  and,  in  a  yet 
greater  degree,  outside  the  house.  The  childish  mind 
finds,  indeed,  a  strange  significance  in  the  words  ‘‘the 
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outer  darkness.”  Now,  one  can  understand  that  any  cir-  ■ 
oumstances  recalling  those  feelings  of  childhood  would 
brio''  with  them  a  thrill,  relieved  from  pain  because  reason 
tells'us  no  real  danger  is  present,  and  conveying  something 
of  pleasure  much  as  the  idea  of  warmth  and  comfort  is  sug-  , 
p-st^  by  the  roar  of  distant  winds,  or  the  sound  of  rain, 
whffi  we  are  sitting  in  a  cozy  room.  And  in  like  manner 
one  can  understand  how  a  bright,  still  day  in  spring  may 
brinj;  back  “  in  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  ”  the  feelings  of  | 
ihildhood. 

Yet  there  is  more  in  either  sensation  than  the  mere  un¬ 
conscious  remembrance  of  childhood.  Something  much  I 
farther  back  in  our  natures,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  touched,  \ 
when  the  soul  thrills  with  unintelligible  fears.  The  proof  , 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  feeling  exists  in  child-  i 
hood  —  nay,  is  more  marked  among  chddren  than  with  ^ 
grown  persons.  “  This  kind  of  fear, says  Charles  Lamb,  ; 
who  knew  better  than  most  men  what  it  is,  “  predominates 
in  the  period  of  sinless  infancy.”  And  I  think  that  in  the  ! 
same  es.say  he  touches  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery,  or 
rather  he  presents  that  higher  mystery  from  which  this  one 
takes  its  origin,  when  he  says,  “  These  terrors  are  of  older 
jtanding  —  they  date  beyond  body.” 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  Darwin’s  latest  work,  which  j 
he  uses  as  an  illustration  of  a  theory  yet  more  singular,  i 
*•  My  daughter,”  he  says,  “  poured  some  water  into  a  glass 
close  to  the  head  of  a  kitten,  and  it  immediately  shook  its  | 
feet”  “  It  is  well  known,”  he  had  before  said,  “  that  eats  | 
dislike  wetting  their  feet,  owing,  it  is  probable,  to  their  | 
having  aboriginally  inhabited  the  dry  country  of  Egypt.”  ; 
This  explanation  may  not  be  the  true  one ;  but  even  if  not, 
the  real  explanation  we  may  be  sure  is  quite  as  singular.  | 
Now  the  fact  to  he  explained  is  analogous  to  the  circum-  | 
stance  we  are  dealing  with.  We  see  in  young  creatures,  ; 
like  kittens,  habits  which  cannot  have  been  acquired  from  ! 
observation.  These  habits  depend  (almost  certainly)  on  I 
inherited  peculiarities  of  the  brain’s  conformation.  May  it  ' 
not  be  that  it  is  so  with  the  superstitious  tremors  we  have 
been  considering  ?  Those  fears  which  affect  children  too  ' 
joung  to  know  what  fear  is,  those  fears  which  in  after  life  I 
are  but  partially  under  the  control  of  reason,  may  indicate  i 
a  condition  of  the  brain  inherited  not  from  parents  or  ' 
grandparents,  but  through  long  lines  of  descent  —  even,  ^ 
perhaps,  from  the  ages  when  to  our  savage  progenitors  I 
ever)’  unexplained  sight  or  sound  might  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  lurking  enemy.  During  long  ages  of  savage  life  j 
the  conformation  of  the  brain  must  have  become  perma-  | 
neatly  affected  by  the  mental  action  resulting  from  the  ! 
necessity  for  continual  watchfulness  against  brute  and  | 
human  enemies.  In  the  dark,  particularly,  such  watchful¬ 
ness  was  at  once  more  requisite  and  more  difficult ;  and  it 
seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  anxious  feelings  which  i 
many  experience  constantly  in  the  dark,  as  well  as  those  I 
peculiar  tremors  which  are  occasionally  experienced  in  the  | 
nours  of  darknes.",  depend  on  mental  peculiarities  inherited  j 
from  our  gloom- fearing  savage  ancestors. 

As  respects  the  ordinary  feeling  of  dread  in  darkness,  | 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  en-  I 
gendered  by  the  talk  of  foolish  nurses  to  young  ehildren  I 
(and,  by  the  way,  what  an  unhappy  thing  it  is  that  so  many 
must  pass  through  the  mischievous  ordeal  of  training  by 
foolish  and  ignorant  persons),  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  fear  to  be  in  darkness  who  have  never  heard  of  ghost 
or  eoblin.  “  It  is  not  book  or  picture,”  says  Lamb  very  | 
justly,  “  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create  1 
thew  terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but  give  them  | 
»  direction.  Dear  little  T.  H.,  who  of  all  children  has  been  | 
brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint  | 
of  superstition  —  who  was  never  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  I 
or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read  I 
or  hear  of  any  distressing  story  —  finds  all  this  world  of  I 
f*ar  from  which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extra  \ 
in  his  own  ‘  thick-coming  fancies ;  ’  and  from  his  little  | 
midnight  pillow,  this  nurse-child  of  optimism  will  start  , 
W  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
uie  reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are  tranquillity.  I 


Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimaeras  dire  —  stories  of 
Celaeno  and  the  Harpies  —  may  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  brain  of  superstition ;  but  they  were  there  before. 
'They  are  transcripts,  types  —  the  archetypes  are  in  us,  and 
eternal.” 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  superstitious 
impressions  which  affect  those  who  have  no  real  belief  in 
ghosts  and  goblins,  is  the  singular  intensity  of  such  impres¬ 
sions  when  aroused  (in  whatever  way)  immediately  on 
waking.  Especially  after  dreaming,  when  the  dream  has 
been  of  an  impressive  nature,  the  mind  seems  exposed  to 
■ideas  of  the  supernatural.  One  often  finds  it  impossible  to 
understand,  on  waking  again  in  full  daylight,  how  the  mind 
can  possibly  have  entertained  the  feelings  which  had  made 
night  hideous  or  distressing.  In  remembrance,  the  matter 
seems  like  an  experience  of  another  person. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  perhaps  owe  to 
dreams  many  of  the  common  ideas  about  spiritual  agencies. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  accounts  for  the  earliest  belief  in 
the  8U{iernatural  “  by  man  being  led  through  dreams, 
shadows,  and  other  causes,  to  look  at  himself  as  a  double 
essence,  corporeal  and  spiritual.”  And  “  the  spiritual 
beingis  supposed  to  exist  after  death,  and  to  be  {wwerful.” 
Mr.  Tylor  also  has  shown  how  dreams  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits ;  “  for  savages,”  says  Darwin 
(stating  Tylor’s  views),  “  do  not  readily  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  subjective  and  objective  impressions.  When  a 
savage  dreams,  the  figures  which  appear  before  him  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  to  stand  over 
him,  or  ‘  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out  on  its  travels, 
and  comes  home  with  a  remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen.’  ” 
“  Nevertheless,”  says  Darwin  presently,  “  I  cannot  but  sus¬ 
pect  that  there  is  a  still  earlier  and  ruder  stage,  when  any¬ 
thing  which  manifests  power  or  movement  is  thought  to  be 
endowed  with  some  form  of  life,  and  with  mental  faculties 
analogous  to  our  own.” 

.Another  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  consider¬ 
able  effect  in  preparing  the  mind  to  entertain  superstitious 
emotions  is  intense  or  long-continued  brooding  on  sorrows, 
and  especially  on  the  loss  of  one  dear  to  us.  Mingled  with 
our  thoughts  at  such  times,  the  idea  is  always  more  or  less 
consciously  entertained  that  our  lately-lost  friend  is  near 
to  us,  and  knows  our  thoughts.  The  reason  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  — 

No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band, 

That  stays  him  from  his  native  land. 

Where  first  he  walked  when  claspt  in  clay ; 

while  nevertheless  something  within  us  teaches  (wrongly 
or  rightly,  who  knows?)  that  the  spirit  itself 

May  come 

When  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb. 

Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghost. 


Surely  it  is  not  the  weak  and  ignorant  alone  who  have  this 
experience.  The  mind  of  strongest  mould  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  entertained  the  thought,  to  have  even 
pr.ayed  the  prayer,  — 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter  ;  hear 

The  wish,  too  strong  for  words  to  name. 

That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 
My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

Under  the  influence  of  emotions  such  as  these  the  mind 
is  prepared  to  be  deceived.  It  is  at  such  times  that  visions 
of  the  departed  have  been  seen.  I  do  not  here  speak  of 
visions  called  up  out  of  nothing  —  the  healthy  mind  cannot 
be  so  far  betrayeil  —  but  of  visions  none  the  less  imaginary. 
The  mind  has  no  creative  power  to  'form  such  visions,  ex¬ 
cept  when  there  is  diseased  and  abnormal  action ;  but  it 
possesses  a  power  to  combine  real  objects  so  as  to  form 
pictures  of  the  unreal,  and  this  power  is  singulaHy  active 
in  the  time  of  sorrowing  for  a  near  and  dear  mend. 

It  is  probable  that  the  experience  of  every  reader  of 
these  lines  will  supply  instances  in  point.  Sometimes  the 
deception  of  the  mind  is  singularly  complete,  insomuch 
that  it  is  only  by  the  determination  to  approach  the  seem¬ 
ing  vision  that  the  ghost-seer  is  able  to  remove  the  impres- 
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sion.  I  will  cite  an  instance  which  occurred  to  myself,  as 
somewhat  aptly  illustrating  the  principal  circumstances 
tending  to  make  s.'ich  illusions  effective  :  — 

My  mother  died  during  the  long  vacation  o’f  my  first  year  I 
at  Cambridge.  It  chanced  that  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  ' 
time,  and  1  suffered  much  distress  of  mind  from  the  j 
thought  that  I  had  been  enjoying  a  pleasure-tour  during 
the  days  of  her  last  illness.  Letters  had  followed  me  from 
place  to  place,  but  it  was  only  the  circumstance  of  my  \ 
staying  my  journey  one  Sunday  at  Heidelberg,  which  en¬ 
abled  me  to  receive  news  from  England ;  and  I  only 
reached  home  in  time  to  attend  her  funeral.  Yet  the  full 
effect  of  these  circumstances  was  only  experienced  when  I 
found  myself  again  settled  in  my  rooms  at  Cambridge. 
There  is  a  singular  mixture  of  society  and  solitude  in  uni¬ 
versity  life,  which  at  times  of  trouble  produces  unpleasant 
feelings.  Throughout  the  day  there  is  abundant  opportu¬ 
nity  for  intercourse  with  friends;  but  although  amongst 
one’s  college  friends  are  some  who  will  be  friends  for  life, 
yet  at  the  time  the  interchange  of  ideas  even  with  these 
special  friends  relates  almost  wholly  to  college  work  or  col¬ 
lege  interests.  There  is  nothing  homelike  in  social  ar¬ 
rangements  at  college.  So  soon  as  the  “  oak  is  sported  ”• 
for  the  evening  a  lonely  feeling  is  apt  to  come  on,  which  ' 
affects  even  some  of  those  who  nave  no  recent  sorrows  to  ' 
brood  over.  There  is  a  refuge  in  hard  reading.  But  hard  j 
reading,  in  my  case,  had  come  to  an  end  on  my  mother’s  { 
death.  I  had  so  far  accustomed  myself  to  associate  col-  | 
lege  successes  with  the  idea  of  pleasure  given  to  her,  that  j 
I  now  looked  with  aversion  on  my  former  studies.  They  . 
cotild  no  longer  gain  the  prize  1  had  alone  cared  tor.  I 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  quite  other  feelings,  but  I 
speak  of  the  effects  I  actuallv  experienced.  Now,  whether 
the  breaking  up  of  my  old  pfans  for  work  had  upset  me,  or 
in  whatever  way  it  happened,  I  certainly  had  never  found 
college  life  so  lonely  and  unpleasant  as  during  the  first 
term  of  my  second  year.  And  it  seems  to  me  likely  that 
the  low  spirits  from  which  1  then  suffered  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  singular  instance  of  self-decep¬ 
tion  I  have  now  to  relate :  1  .had  on  one  evening  been 
particularly,  I  may  say  unreasonably  low-spirited.  1  had 
sat  brooding  for  hours  over  dismal  thoughts.  These 
thoughts  had  followed  me  to  bed,  and  I  went  to  sleep  still 
under  their  influence.  I  cannot  remember  iny  dreams  —  I 
did  dream,  and  my  dreams  were  melancholy  —  but  al¬ 
though  1  had  a  perfectly  clear  remembrance  of  their  tenor 
on  first  waking,!  they  had  passed  altogether  from  my  rec¬ 
ollection  the  next  morning.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  1  was  under  the  influence  of  sorrowful  dreams  when  I 
woke.  At  this  time  the  light  of  a  waning  moon  was  shin¬ 
ing  into  the  room.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw,  without 
surprise  or  any  conscious  feeling  of  fear,  my  mother 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  l)ed.  She  was  not  “  in  her 
habit  as  she  lived,”  but  “  clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic, 
wonderful.”  Her  face  was  pale,  though  not  with  the  pal¬ 
lor  of  life,  her  expression  sorrowful,  and  tears  which  glis- 
)  tened  in  the  moonlight  stood  in  her  eyes.  And  now  a 

strange  mental  condition  followed.  My  reason  told  me 
that  1  was  deceived  by  appearances,  that  the  figure  I  saw 
was  neither  my  mother’s  spirit  nor  an  unreal  vision.  1  felt 
I  certain  I  was  not  looking  at  “a  phantom  of  the  brain 

I  which  would  show  itself  without ;  ”  and  I  felt  equally  cer- 

i  tain  that  no  really  existent  spirit  was  there  before  me. 

■  1  One  of  the  moet  iinguUr  (heta  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  bnin 

I  during  nnd  directlj  after  eieep,  if  thU ,  that  although  on  waking  one  may 

reeoilect  every  clreumatanoe  of  a  dream,  and  eren  go  carefully  over  the 
eventf  of  the  dream  with  the  ezpreee  object  of  impreeeing  them  on  the 
I  memory,  yet  if  one  eleepe  again,  the  whole  seems,  on  onr  next  wakiog,  to 

bare  vanished  completely  from  the  memory.  One  can  barely  remember  the 
eireumataooe  that  there  bad  been  the  desire  to  retain  the  recollection  of  the 
dream.  I  doubt  even  wbetber  this  la  not  generally  forgotten  ;  so  that  in 
,  thet  in  moat  cases,  tbere  Is  nothiug  to  recall  either  the  dream  or  the  fleet 

waking  tlfoughts  oonoeming  it.  There  Is  a  story  of  a  person  who  solyed  a 
mathematical  problem  in  bU  sleep,  and  found  the  solution  written  out  on 
j  his  desk,  yet  had  no  recoUsclion  of  having  left  his  bed  far  tbs  purpose. 

'  Something  similar  onoe  occurred  to  myself ;  but  I  could  Just  recadl  the  cir¬ 

cumstance  that  I  bad  got  up  to  put  on  paper  tbs  ideas  which  had  occurred 
to  me  in  sleep.  I  wish  I  could  make  the  story  complsts  by  saying  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  aingnlarly  ingenious,  and  soon;  but  truth  compels  me  to  admit 
that  It  was  utter  rubbish.  I  could  not  have  been  in  the  full  posesesion  of 
my  fkcultlaa  —  though  seemingly  wide  awake — when  I  wrote  it  out  as  some¬ 
thing  worth  remembering. 


[April  26, 

Yet  the  longer  I  looked,  the  more  perfect  appeared  the 
picture.  I  racked  my  memory  to  recall  any  objects  in  my 
bedroom  which  could  be  mistaken  for  a  shrouded  I'host  ■ 
but  my  memory  was  busy  recalling  the  features  of  the 
dead,  and  my  brain  (against  the  action  of  my  will)  was 
tracing  these  features  in  the  figure  which  stood  before  me. 

The  deception  grew  more  and  more  complete  until  I  could 
have  spoken  aloud  as  to  a  living  person.  Meantime  my 
mind  had  suggested  and  at  once  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
trick  played  me  by  one  of  my  college  friends.  I  felt  a  per¬ 
fect  assurance  that  whatever  it  was  which  stood  before  me 
it  was  not  a  breathing  creature  self-restrained  into  abso¬ 
lute  stillness.  How  long  I  remained  gazing  at  the  figure  1 
cannot  remember  ;  but  I  know  that  I  continued  steadfastly 
looking  at  it  until  I  had  assured  myself  that  (to  my  mind, 
in  its  probably  unhealthy  condition)  the  picture  was  perfect 
in  all  respects.  At  last  I  raised  my  head  from  the  pillow, 
intending  to  draw  nearer  to  the  mysterious  figure.  But  it 
was  quite  unnecessary.  1  had  not  raised  my  head  three 
inches  before  the  ghost  was  ^one,  and  in  its  place,  or  rather 
not  in  its  place,  but  five  or  six  feet  farther  away,  hunff  my 
college  surplice.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  restore  the  illu¬ 
sion  by  resuming  my  former  position.  The  mind  which  a 
I  moment  before  had  been  so  completely  deceived,  rejected 
I  completely  even  the  idea  of  resemblance.  There  was 
I  nothing  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  of  the  sur- 
I  plice  to  justify  in  the  sli^test  decree  an  illusion  which 
I  nevertheless  had  been  perfect  while  it  lasted.  Only  one 
I  feature  of  the  apparition  was  accounted  for.  I  have  said 
;  that  the  eyes  shone  with  tears :  the  explanation  was  rather 
commonplace  ;  over  my  surplice  I  had  hung  a  rowing  belt, 

:  and  the  silvered  buckles  (partly  concealed  by  the  folds  of  * 
the  surplice)  shone  in  the  moonlight. 

The  event  here  narrated  suggests  the  explanation  of 
many  ghost  stories  which  have  been  related  with  perfect 
:  good  faith.  I  believe  the  imagination  only  acts  so  as  to 
!  deceive  the  mind  completely  when  the  latter  has  been  pain- 
I  fully  affected  and  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  When  this 
I  is  the  case,  and  a  vision  of  some  departed  friend  is  conjured 
uj)  out  of  realities  indistinctly  seen,  the  effect  on  the  mind 
j  will  depend  greatly  on  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  victim 
I  of  the  illusion  on  tie  subject  of  ghosts  and  visions  generally, 
j  A  believer  in  ghosts  will  be  too  startled  to  inquire  further. 

;  If  (as  happens  in  many  instances  of  the  kind)  he  can  re- 
i  treat  from  the  dread  presence,  he  will^commonly  do  so,  and 
remain  satisfied  ever  after  that  he  at  least  has  “  seen  a 
I  ghost.”  And  in  this  way,  I  doubt  little,  many  veracious 
I  persons  have  been  led  to  add  their  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
I  common  notions  about  ghosts  and  visions. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  however,  that  sometimes  j 
:  several  persons  may  be  deceived  by  an  illusion  such  as  we  | 
I  have  l)een  considering.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  kind  j 
i  in  a  book  on  the  supernatural  which  1  read  many  years 
i  ago.  1  cannot  at  the  moment  recall  the  name.  It  dealt 
;  with  all  forms  of  mental  deception  —  mesmerism,  witchcraft, 
necromancing,  and  so  on.  In  the  part  relating  to  visions, 

I  it  cited  the  case  of  Sir  W alter  Scott,  who,  soon  after  the 
I  death  of  Byron,  and  while  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  the 

tiainful  circumstances  of  that  event,  saw  in  the  dusk  of  a 
arge  room  a  vision  of  the  poet  which  presently  resolved 
:  itself  into  furniture.  Then  came  the  case  I  have  in  my 
i  thoughts.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  story  ran 
!  thus :  A  gentleman  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  looking 
j  out  of  window  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  saw  her  sitting  w 
I  a  garden  chair.  He  called  one  of  his  daughters  and  asked 
I  her  to  look  out  into  the  garden.  “  Why,”  she  said,  “  mother 
is  sitting  there.”  Another  daughter  was  called,  and  she 
experienced  the  same  illusion.  Then  the  gentleman  went 
out  into  the  garden,  and  found  that  a  garden-dress  of  his 
wife’s  had  been  placed  over  the  seat  in  such  a  position  as 
to  produce  the  illusion  which  had  deceived  himselt  and  his 
daughters. 

I  know  of  a  more  curious  instance,  where  no  explanation 
was  ever  found,  simply  because  the  deceived  persons  were 
too  frightened  to  seek  for  one.  In  a  house  in  Ireland  a 
girl  lay  dying.  Her  mother  and  father  were  with  her ;  an 
'  her  five  sisters  were  praying  for  her  in  a  neighboring  room. 
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Xltu  room  was  well  lit,  but  overhead  there  was  a  skylight 
»nd  the  dark  sky  beyond.  One  of  the  sisters  looking  up 
towards  this  skylight,  saw  there  the  face  of  her  dying  sister 
looking  sorrowfully  down  upon  them.  She  seized  another 
tister  by  the  hand  and  pointed  to  the  skylight  ;  and  one 
ifter  another  the  sisters  looked  where  she  pointed.  They 
spoke  no  word ;  and  in  a  few  moments  their  lather  and 
mother  called  them  to  the  room  where  their  sister  had  just 
died ;  but  when  afterwards  they  talked  together  a^ut 
what  had  happened  that  night,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
all  seen  the  vision  of  the  sorrowful  face. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  and  many  other  in¬ 
stances  of  supjwsed  visions,  is  the  utterly  unreasonable 
nature  of  the  supposition  actually  made  in  the  mind  of  the 
ghost-seer.  In  the  stories  where  a  ghost  appears  for  some 
useful  purpose,  as  to  show  where  treasure  has  been  con¬ 
cealed  or  to  reveal  the  misdeeds  of  some  person  still  living, 
the  mind  does  not  reject  the  event  as  altogether  unreason¬ 
able  though  the  circumstances  may  be  (and  commonly  are) 
sufficiently  preposterous.  But  one  can  conceive  no  reason 
whatever  why  a  departed  wife  and  mother  should  make  her 
ajipearance  in  a  garden-chair  on  a  dusky  evening,  and  still 
less  why  the  vision  of  a  dying  sister  should  look  down 
through  a  skylight.  It  is  singular  that  on  this  account 
alone  the  mind  does  not  reject  tlie  illusion  in  such  cases. 

Among  the  most  perple.xing  circumstances  in  the  common 
belief  about  ghosts,  are  the  accepted  ideas  about  ghostly 
habiliments.  For  instance,  why  should  so  many  ghosts  be 
clothed  in  white  V  If  the  answer  is  that  grave,  clothes  are 
white,  we  may  inquire  what  a  ghost  wants  with  grave- 
cloihes  ?  It  might  as  well  refuse  to  appear  without  a 
coffin.  And  then,  many  ghosts  have  appeared  in  their 
habit  as  they  lived.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the  real  concep¬ 
tion  in  the  ghost-seer’s  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vision, 
we  find  a  dilHcolty  in  understanding  what  idea  is  formed 
by  the  real  believer  in  ghosts  respecting  the  vestments  in 
which  spirits  make  their  a{>pearance.  This  is  an  old  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  fact,  it  has  probably  occurred  to  every  one  who 
has  thought  over  a  ghost  story.  So  soon  as  we  come  to 
the  description  of  the  ghost’s  vestments,  there  is  always  a 
hitch  in  the  story.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  have  been  a 
very  small  child  indeed,  when  I  first  pondered  over  the 
question.  Who  made  the  ghost’s  clothes  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  difficulty'  in  the  case  of  those  who 
believe  only  in  ghostly  api>aritions  as  phantoms  of  the 
brain.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  who  regard  such  a])paritions  as  either 
due  to  a  diseased  action  of'  the  brain  or  to  the  power  of 
fancy  in  forming  from  real  objects,  indistinctly  seen,  the 
piciure  of  a  departed  friend  ;  but  of  those  who  look  on 
visions  of  the  dead  as  produced  by  siqK'rnatural  impressions 
on  the  brain.  Tho-c  who  think  that  iit  the  will  of  the  dead 
a  vision  in;iy  be  caused  to  appear,  can  of  course  understand 
that  this  vision  would  either  be  clothed  in  the  garb  which 
had  been  worn  during  life,  or  in  grave-clothes,  or  in  such 
other  dress  as  suited  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
vision  apjieared.  But  this  view  is  not  ordinarily  adopted 
by  those'  who  regard  apparitions  as  supernatural  phenom¬ 
ena.  They  commonly  regard  the  |)hantom  as  something 
really  existent  in  the  place  where  it  is  apparently  seen. 
The  dead  pterson  is  there  in  some  form;  some  essential 
entity  representing  him  has  .the  power  to  transport  itself 
from  the  place  of  the  departed  into  the  presence  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.  This  ordinary  idea  of  ghostly  visions  is  aptly  rendered 
in  Hamlet’s  address  to  the  ghost.  He  does  not  sj)eak  of 
It  as  a  vision,  but  to  it  as  something  real,  although  not  un¬ 
derstood  :  — 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn’d, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Thou  cx)tnest  in  such  a  questionable  i  shape. 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee:  I’ll  eall  thee  Hamlet, 

King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  Oh,  answer  me ! 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

DJIstakenlj-  understood  genenllr  to  signify  “  doubtful.”  What  Iv  nieiut 
■  oOTtouely  *•  a  ihape  as  of  one  to  whom  queatione  can  be  addteaaed.” 


I  Have  burst  their  cerements  ;  why  the  sepulchre, 

I  Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum’d, 

I  Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

i  To  cast  thee  up  again. 

I  Nor  docs  the  poet  shrink  from  investing  the  ghost  with 
]  the  garb  of  life.  This  had  been  already  shown  in  the  first 
scene.  “  Such,”  says  Horatio,  “  was  the  very  armor  he 
I  had  on,  when  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated.”  And 
now  Hamlet  asks  — 

'  What  may  this  mean, 

I  That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 

I  Iievisit’8t*thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

I  Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 

I  So  horridly  to  sliake  our  disposition 

I  With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  1 

Say,  why  is  this  ?  Wherefore 't  What  should  we  do  ? 

Again,  it  is  curious  how  thoroughly  the  conventional  idea 
'  of  a  ghost  or  goblin  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  a 
shrouded  face.  It  may  be  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
'  circumstance  that  while  the  imagination  may  ipuite  com- 
i  monly  present  to  us  the  idea  of  a  vision  in  all  points  com- 
\  plete  except  in  the  face,  it  can  be  but  rarely  that  real 
'  objects  are  mistaken  for  the  actual  features  of  a  deceased 
'  friend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ghost  has  been  pictured 
with  concealed  face  from  time  immemorial.  So  Flaxman 
I  dr.aw8  the  ghosts  encountered  by  Ulysses  in  Hades,  and 
!  no  really  fearful  ghost  has  shown  its  face  since  the  days 
I  when  fear  came,  upon  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  “  and  trem- 
i  bling  which  made  all  his  bones  to  shake ;  when  a  spirit 
1  pas.sed  before  his  face  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stoo<l  up  ; 

I  and  the  spirit  stood  still,  but  he  could  not  discern  the  form 
I  thereof'’ 

It  is  curious  that  children,  when  they  try  to  frighten  each 
other  by  “  making  ghosts,”  cover  their  heads.  There  is 
j  another  singular  trick  they  have  —  they  make  horns  to 
j  their  heads  with  their  forefingers.  Why  should  horns  be 
regardeil  as  peculiarly  horrible  V  The  idea  can  scarcely 
■  lie  referred  to  the  times  of  our  sav.age  ancestors,  for  the 
I  creatures  they  had  chiefly  to  fear  were  certainly  not  the 
I  horned  animals.  Yet  the  conventional  devil  is  horned, 

I  and,  moreover,  “  divideth  the  hoof,”  and  is  therefore  a 
j  ruminating  animal.**  Did  our  savage  ancestors  keep  their 
children  in  order  by  frightening  .them  with  stories  about 
I  their  horned  cattle  V  It  is  certain  at  least  that  among  the 
most  portentous  forms  known'to  those  children  must  have 
I  been  the  oxen  and  goats  which  formed  a  principal  feature 
I  of  their  surroundings.  . 

j  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  particularly 
1  hideous  in  a  long  horned  face.  I  remember  an  instance 
I  where  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  a  face,  or  what  I 
i  took  to  be  such,  caused  me  a  degree  of  discomfort  certainly 
I  not  justified  by  the  occasion.  Singularly  enough,  the  event 
j  belongs  to  the  period  of  my  life  to  which  1  have  already 
I  referred ;  and  I  may  as  well  note  that  at  no  time  either 
j  before  or  since  have  I,  even  for  a  moment  (and  against  the 
I  will  of  the  mind),  mistal^n  commonplace  objects  for  either 
I  “spirit  of  health  ”  or  “goblin  damn’d.” 

!  During  the  last  weeks  of  the  long  vacation  already  men- 
!  tioned,  1  went  alone  to  Blackpool  in  Lancashire.  There  I 
j  took  lodgings  in  a  house  facing  the  sea.  My  sitting-room 
was  on  the  ground-floor.  On  a  warm  autumn  night  I  was 
reading  with  the  window  o[)en ;  but  the  blind  was  down 
and  was  waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  It  hap- 
I  pened  that  I  was  reading  a  book  on  demonology ;  more- 
I  over,  I  had  been  startled  earlier  in  the  evening  by  pro- 
'  longed  shrieks  from  an  upper  room  in  the  house,  where  my 
!  landlady’s  sister,  who  was  very  ill,  had  had  an  hysterical 
fit.  I  had  just  read  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  particularly 
I  horrible  narrative  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  beating  of 
j  the  curtain  —  the  wind  having  risen  somewhat  —  and  I 
I  got  up  to  close  the  window.  As  I  turned  round  for  the 
I  purpose,  the  curtain  rose  gently  and  disclosed  a  startling 
1  object.  A  fearful  face  was  there,  black,  long,  and  hideous, 

*  The  coDTentional  dragon  is  a  Pterodactylian  reptile.  Ruskln  will  bate  it 
that  Turner^  picture  of  the  Dragon  guarding  the  liesperidan  apples  was  a 
mental  eTolution  of  a  saurian  reptile ;  but  Turner  hiIn^elf  said  he  got  the 
idea  of  bis  dragon  at  a  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane*  Vtrum  horum  tnarU 
I  aceip^.  It  is  a  wide  range  from  the  greensand  to  the  greenroom. 
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and  surmounted  by  two  monstrous  horns  I  Its  eyes,  lar^t- 
and  bright,  gleamed  horribly,  and  a  inouih  garnished  with 
immense  teeth  grinned  at  me.  Then  the  cirtain  slowly 
descended.  But  I  knew  the  horrible  thin<'  was  there.  I 
waited,  by  no  means  comfortably,  while  the  curtain  flut¬ 
tered  about,  showing  parts  of  the  black  monster.  At  last  > 
it  rose  again  so  as  to  disclose  the  whole  face.  But  the  liice 
had  lost  its  horror  for  nte.  For  the  horim  were  gone. 
Instead  of  the  two  nearly  upright  horns  which  before  had 
shown  black  and  frightful  against  the  light  background  of 
sea  and  sky,  there  were  two  sloped  ears  a$  unmistakably 
asinine  as  I  felt  myself  at  the  moment.  When  1  went  to 
the  window  (which  before  I  felt  unable  to  ajiproach)  I  saw 
that  several  stray  donkeys  were  wandering  through  the 
front  gardens  of  the  row  of  houses  to  which  my  lodgings 
belonged.  It  is  possible  that  the  imjuisitive  gentleman 
who  had  looked  in  at  my  wimlow  was  attracted  by  the 
flapping  curtain,  which  he  may  have  taken  for  something 
edible.  “  If  so,”  1  remarked  to  mysellf  “  two  of  your  kind 
have  been  deceived  to-night.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  page  after  page  with  the  details 
of  the  various  ideas«entertained  about  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
demons.  Such  ideas  extend  not  only  to  the  ap|)earance  of 
such  beings,  their  apparel,  appurtenances,  and  so  on,  but 
to  the  noises  which  they  make  either  of  themselves  or  by 
means  of  various  supernatural  objects  which  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  about  with  them.  Thus,  — 

The  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streids 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  ghosts  commonly  show  no 
face,  so  few  have  been  known  to  .speak  with  full  voice. 
This  may  be  because  the  noises  heard  at  the  hours  when 
ghosts  are  seen,  are  not  such  as  can  be  by  any  possibility 
mistaken  for  the  human  voice  in  its  ordinary  tones,  while, 
nevertheless,  an  excited  imagination  can  frame,  spoken 
words  out  of  the  strange  sounds  which  can  be  heard  in 
almost  every  house  in  the  stillness  of  night.  This  also 
serves  to  account  for  the  notion  that  ghosts  can  clank 
chains,  or  make  other  dismal  noises.  Sounds  heard  at 
night  are  highly  deceptive  ;  a  small  noise  close  by  is  taken 
for  a  loud  noise  at  a  distance  (not  necessarily  a  very  great 
distance)  ;  and  a  noise  made  by  objects  of  one  kind  will  be 
mistaken  for  noises  maile  by  objects  of  a  different  kind 
altogether.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  two  nights  running  by  a  sound  as  of  an  array  tramp¬ 
ing  down  a  road  which  passed  some  200  yards  from  Ins 
house ;  he  found  the  third  night  (I  had  suggested  an  ex¬ 
perimental  test  as  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  came) 
that  the  noise  was  produced  by  a  clock  in  the  next  house, 
the  clock  having  been  newly  placed  against  the  party  wall. 
We  all  know  Carlyle’s  story  of  the  ghostly  voice  heard  each 
evening  by  a  low-spirited  man  —  a  voice  as  of  one,  in  like 
doleful  dumps,  proclaiming,  “  Once  I  was  hap-haphappy, 
but  now  I  am  meeserable  ”  —  an4  how  the  ghost  resol  ve<l 
itself  into  a  rusty  kitchen-jack.  There  is  a  case  of  a  lady 
who  began  to  think  herself  the  victim  of  some  <lelusion,  and 
I>erhaps  threatened  by  approaching  illness,  because  each 
night,  about  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  after  she  had  gone  to  bed, 
she  heard  a  hideous  din  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  house, 
or  else  (she  was  uncertain  which)  in  some  distant  room. 
The  noise  was  in  reality  the  slightest  possible  creak 
(within  a  few  feet  of  her  pillow,  however),  and  produced 
by  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  which  she  closed  every  night 
just  before  getting  into  bed.  The  door,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  being  closed,  recovered  its  position  of  rest, 
slightly  beyond  which  it  had  l)een  pushed  in  closing.  In 
another  case  the  crawling  of  a  snail  across  a  window  pro¬ 
duced  sounds  which  were  mistaken  for  the  strains  of  loud 
but  distant  music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  our  modern 
spirits,  who  deal  in  noise-making  as  well  as  in  furnitun-^ 
tilting  (of  yet  more  marvellous  feats  we  say  nothing).  :ire 
not  unacquainted  with  the  means  by  which  the  ear  ma^  be 
deceived  as  in  the  cases  just  considered.  Some  sounds 
said  to  be  beard  during  dark  seances  suggest  the  suspicion. 
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It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  opinion  to  which  I  incline  — ag 
the  best  and  perhaps  only  natural  interpretation  of  events 
supposed  to  be  supernatural  —  is  that  real  sights  and 
sounds  are  modified  by  the  imagination,  either  excited  or 
diseased,  into  seemingly  supernatural  occurrences.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  in  any  large  proportion  of 
recorded  (and  presumably  veracious)  ghost  stories,  there 
has  been  an  actual  phantom  of  the  brain.  Such  phantoms 
are  sometimes  seen,  no  doubt,  and  unreal  voices  are  some¬ 
times  heard  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  brain  which  lends  to 
such  effects  must  1h^  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional. 
Certainly  it  is  not  common.  On  the  contrary,  the  play  of 
fancy  by  which  images  are  formed  from  objects  in  no  wav 
connected  with  the  [licture  raised  in  the  mind  is  a  common 
phenomenon.  Although  some  minds  possess  the  faculty 
more  fully  than  others,  few  actually  want  it.  I  suppose 
there  is  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  cannot  see  “faces 
in  the  fire,”  for  instance,  though  to  some  the  pictures  so 
produced  are  much  more  vivid  than  to  others.  Dickens 
tells  us  that  in  travelling  through  a  cleared  region  in 
America  at  night,  the  trees  by  the  roadside  seemed  to  as¬ 
sume  the  most  startling  re.semblance  to  ilifferent  objects  — 
now  an  old  tnan  sitting  in  a  chair,  now  a  funeral  urn,  and 
so  on.  Doubtless,  not  every  traveller  along  the  road  under 
the  same  circumstances  would  have  found  so  many  fanciful 
tree-j)ictures  formed  for  him.  or  perhaps  any  formed  so  dis¬ 
tinctly,  as  did  Dickens,  with  his  lively  imagination  and 
wealth  of  mind-images.  Yet  probably  very  few  persons 
travel  along  a  tree-covered  region  in  the  deeper  dusk  of 
evening  without  fancying  that  the  trees  shape  themselves 
info  strange  forms  of  living  or  inanimate  objects. 

But  the  inqiortant  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  when  the 
mind  is  deeply  occupied  with  jiarticular  thoughts,  the 
imagination  is  more  likely  to  conjure  up  pictures  connected 
with  those  thoughts  than  such  random  pictures  as  are 
formed  when  the  mind  is  not  so  preoccupied.  If  we  admit 
this  —  and  I  conceive  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
on  the  point  —  we  can  dispose  very  readily  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  coincidence,  advanced  by  those  who  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  sometimes  come  visibly  into  the 
presence  of  the  living.  I  present  this  argument  as  urged 
in  an  analogous  case  (that  of  visions  at  the  moment  of 
death)  by  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  whose  belief  in 
the  possibility'  at  least  of  many  things  which  are  comnionly 
regarded  as  superstitions  was  so  well  known  that  no 
!  apology  need  here  be  made  for  touching  on  the  subject. 

I  After  speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  coincidences,  De 
!  Morgan  thus,  in  language  less  simple  than  he  commonly 
I  employs,  presents  the  argument  for  spectral  apparitions 
I  (at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  per.son  so  apjiearing) ; 

'  “  The  great  ghost-paradox  and  its  theory  of  coincidence 
I  will  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  mind  of  every  one.  But  the 
I  use  of  the  word  coincidence  is  here  at  variance  with  its 
common  meaning.  When  A  is  constantly  happening,  and 
also  B,  the  occurrence  of  A  and  B  at  the  same  moment  is 
I  the  mere  coincidence  which  may  be  casualty.”  (That  is, 
j  this  is  a  coincidence  of  the  common  kind.)  “  But  the 
I  case  before  us  is  that  A  is  constantly  happening  ”  (here  by 
I  A,  De  Morgan  means  a  death,  as  he  explains  further  on, 
but  the  explanation  should  come  in  at  this  point),  “  while 
j  B  ”  (the  spectral  appearance  of  the  person  who  <iit‘s), 
“  when  it  does  happen,  almost  always  happens  with  A.  and 
I  very  rarely  without  it.  That  is  to  say,  such  is  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  asserted  ;  and  all  who  rationally  refer  it  to 
casu.alty  affirm  that  B  is  happening  very  often  as  well  as 
A,  but  that  it  is  not  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  ex¬ 
cept  when  A  is  simultaneous.”  I  must  venture  to  express 
my  dissent  from  this  statement ;  it  seems  to  me  incredible 
that  any  person  would,  as  De  Morgan  asserts,  rationally 
affirm  that  spectral  apiiccr.inces  are  “very  often”  seen. 
“  In  talking  of  this  subject,”  be  proceeds,  “  it  is  necessary 
to  put  out  of  the  question  all  who  play  fast  and  loose  with 
their  secret  convictions ;  these  had  better  give  us  a  reason, 
when  they  feel  internal  pressure  for  explanation,  that  there 
is  no  weathercock  at  Kilve ;  this  would  do  for  all  cases. 
But  persons  of  real  inquiry  will  see  that,  first,  experience 
does  not  bear  out  the  asserted  frequency  of  the  spectre. 
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without  the  alleged  coincidence  of  death ;  and  secondly,  i 
that  if  the  crowd  of  purely  casual  spectres  were  so  <;reat  , 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  now  and  then  the  person  should 
have  died  at  or  n<!ar  the  motnent,  we  ought  to  expect  a 
much  larger  pro|X)rtion  of  cases  in  which  the^spectre  should 
come  at  the  inoiiient  of  the  death  of  one  or  another  of  all 
the  cluster  who  are  closely  connected  with  the  original  of  ; 
the  spectre.”  (This  is  not  very  distinct ;  any  wrong 
spectre,  with  or  without  clpse  connection  with  any  particu-  , 
lar  moribuml,  would  seem  to  serve  De  Morgan’s  purpose  in  ' 
this  argument  equally  well.  lie  seems  to  insist,  however, 
on  the  fact  —  undoubtedly  such  —  thtit  if  spectres  were  | 
commonly  appearing,  without  reference  to  the  deaths  of 
individuals,  cases  should  happen  pretty  frequently  where  a  i 
spectre  appears  which  is  not  that  of  a  person  then  dying, 
but  of  some  near  relative.  I  feel  by  no  means  sure,  how-  , 
ever,  that  I  have  rightly  caught  De  Morgan’s  meaning.)  ' 
>*  But  this,”  he  proceeds,  ‘‘  is,  we  know,  almost  without  ex-  j 
ample.  It  remains  then,  for  all  who  speculate  at  all,  to 
look  upon  the  asserted  phenomenon,  think  what  they  may 
of  it,  the  thing  which  is  to  be  explained,  as  a  connection  in 
time  of  the  death,  anil  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
(lead.  Any  person  the  least  used  to  the  theory  of  prob.a- 
bilities  will  see  that  jnirely  casual  coincidence,  the  lorong 
$peclre  Iteing  comparatively  so  rare  that  it  may  be  said 
never  to  occur,  is  not  within  the  rational  field  of  possi¬ 
bility.” 

I  have  quoted  this  argument  because  it  applies  equally 
well  to  the  case  of  spectral  appearances  after  death.  The 
right  spectre  is  always  seen,  so  ftir  as  is  known,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  always  on  a  suitable  occasion  (at  least,  an  occasion 
a*  nearly  suitable  as  the  case  permits). 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  explanation  does 
not  cover  the  facts  of  all  ghost-stories.  There  are  some 
narratives  which,  if  accepted  in  all  their  details,  appear 
to  admit  of  no  explanation  other  than  that  which  refers  the 
events  described  to  supernatural  causes.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  narratives  have  come  in  every 
in.stance  from  believers  in  ghosts  and  spirits ;  and  without 
questioning  the  veracity  of  particular  narrators,  we  m.iy 
yet  not  unfairly  point  out  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  that  at  some  stage  or  other,  either  in  the  events 
related  or  in  the  handing  down  of  the  story,  some  degree 
of  deception  may  have  come  in.  Tricks  have  been  played 
in  these  matters,  beyond  all  possibility  of  (question.  Un¬ 
truths  have  been  told  also.  The  person  who  doubts  a 
uarrative  of  the  marvellous  is  not  bound  to  say  where  he 
suspects  that  some  mist.'ike  has  been  made,  some  deception 
practised,  some  statement  made  which  is  not  strictly 
veracious.  He  may  not  wish  to  say,  or  he  may  even  lx; 
very  far  from  believing,  that  the  narrator  is  a  trifle  foolish 
or  not  quite  honest.  lie  may  put  faith  in  the  persons  cited 
M  authorities  for  the  narrative ;  and  he  may  even  carry  his 
faith,  as  well  in  the  sense  as  in  the  honesty  of  the  persons 
concerned,  a  step  or  two  farther.  Yet  he  may  still  find 
room  for  doubt.  Or  again,  he  m.ay  have  very  little  faith, 
and  very  ample  room  for  doubt,  and  yet  may  have  valid 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  state  as  much.  I’ersons  who 
tell  marvellous  stories  ought  not  to  press  too  earnestly  for 
their  auditor’s  opinion.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  wise. 

As  an  instance  of  a  story  which  h;is  been  unwisely  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  believers  in-  the  supernatural,  I  take  the 
marvellous  narrative  of  M.  Bach  and  the  old  spinet.  As 
pven  in  outline  by  Professor  Wallace,  it  runs  thus:  “  M. 
Leon  Bach  purchased  at  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Paris  a 
very  ancient  but  beautiful  spinet  as  a  present  to  his  father 
(a  great-grandson  of  Bach,  the  great  composer),  a  musical 
amateur.  The  next  night  the  elder  Bach  dreamt  that  he 
saw  a  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  old  court  costume, 
who  told  him  that  the  spinet  had  been  given  to  him  by  his 
master.  King  Henry.  lie  then  said  he  would  play  on  it  an 
air,  with  words  composed  by  the  King,  in  memory  of  a  lady 
ke  had  greatly  loved ;  he  did  so,  and  M.  Bach  woke  in 
fsars,  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  song.  He  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  oi)  waking  in  the  morning  was  amazed  to 
find  on  his  bed  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  written,  in 
^  old  characters,  both  words  and  music  of  the  song  he 


had  heard  in  his  dreams.  It  was  said  to  be  by  Henry  III., 
and  the  date  inscribed  on  the  spinet  was  a  few  years 
earlier.  M.  Bach,  completely  puzzled,  showed  the  music 
to  his  friends,  and  among  tiiem  were  some  spiritualists, 
from  whom  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  their  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.  Now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part 
of  the  history.  M.  Biich  became  himself  a  writing  medium ; 
and  through  his  hand  was  written  involuntarily  a  state¬ 
ment  that  inside  the  spinet,  in  a  secret  niche  near  the  key¬ 
board,  was  a  parchment,  nailed  in  the  case,  containing  the 
lines  written  by  King  Henry  when  he  g.ive  the  instrument 
to  his  musician.  The  four-line  stanza,  which  it  was  said 
would  be  found  on  the  parchment,  was  also  given,  and  was 
followed  by  the  signature — Baldazzarini.  Father  and 
son  then  set  to  work  to  search  for  this  hidden  scroll,  and 
after  some  two  hours’  close  examination  found,  in  a  narrow 
slit,  a  piece  of  old  parchment  about  eleven  inches  by  three, 
containing,  in  very  old  writing,  nearly  the  same  words 
which  M.  Bach  had  written,  and  signed — Henry.  Tliis 
parchment  was  taken  to  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and 
submitted  to  e.xperienced  antiijuarians,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  an  undoubtedly  genuine  autograph  of 
Henry  HI. 

“  T'his  is  the  story,”  says  Professor  Wallace,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  dwell  on  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Owen,  who 
narrates  it  (in  “  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World 
and  the  Next  ”),  had  examined  all  the  details.  “  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  ascertaining  these  facts  at  first  hand,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  spinet  and  parchment  ”  (!)  “  of  both 
of  which  he  gives  good  representations,  Mr.  Owen  sets  him¬ 
self  to  hunt  up  historical  confirmation  of  the  story,  and 
after  much  research  and  many  failures,  he  finds  that  Bal- 
tasarini  was  an  Italian  musician,  who  came  to  France  in 
1.577,  and  was  in  great  favor  with  Henry  III.;  that  the 
King  was  passionately  attached  to  Marie  de  Cleves,  who 
became  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  that  several  of 
the  allusions  to  her  in  the  verses  corresponded  to  what  was 
known  of  her  history.  Other  minuter  details  were  found 
to  Ihs  historically  accurate.”  (In  other  words,  “  The  bricks 
are  alive  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not.”) 
“  Mr.  Owen  also  carefully  discus.ses  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  the  character  of  the  arsons  concerned,  and  the 
possibility  of  deception.  M.  Bach  is  an  old  man  of  high 
character ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  suddenly  and  without 
conceivable  motives  planned  and  carried  out  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  complicated  iiiijmsture,  is  to  suppose  what  is 
wholly  incredible.”  (That  is,  we  must  not  suppose  so 
because  we  cannot  suppose  so.)  “Mr.  Owen  shows  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  circumstances  are  such  that  M.  Bach  could 
not  have  been  an  impostor  even  had  he  been  so  inclined, 
and  concludes  by  remarking,  ‘  I  do  not  think  dispassionate 
readers  will  accept  such  violent  improbabilities.  But  if 
not,  what  interesting  suggestions  touching  spirit-intercourse 
and  spirit-identity  connect  themselves  with  this  simple 
narrative  of  M.  Bach’s  spinet !  ’  ” 

Here  is  a  story  which*  to  most  readers,  I  venture  to  say, 
appears  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  suggesting  not  “  interest¬ 
ing,”  but  utterly  ludicrous  “  ideas  of  spirit-intercourse  ;  ” 
yet  we  are  to  believe  it,  or  else  indicate  exactly  how  our 
doubts  are  divided  between  Mr.  Owen  himself  (who  may 
have  been  somewhat  misled  by  his  evidence),  the  Bachs, 
father  and  son,  the  spiritualist  friends  who  instructed  M. 
Bach  how  to  become  “  a  writing  medium,”  and  so  on. 

Ai'ain,  we  are  to  believe  all  such  stories  unless  we  are 
prepared  with  an  explanation  of  every  circumstance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a  person 
who  had  witnessed  some  ingenious  conjuring  tricks  to 
insist  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  supernatural,  unless 
his  hearers  were  prepared  to  explain  the  exact  way  in 
which  they  had  been  managed.  Indeed,  the  stress  laid  by 
the  sufierstitious  on  narratives  such  as  those  related  by  Mr. 
Owen,  is  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the  presence  of  all 
that  is  known  about  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  evidence. 
In  works  like  Mr.  Owen’s  the  author  is  witness,  judge,  and 
advocate  (especially  advocate)  in  one.  Those  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  have  not  only  no  power  of  cross-examining, 
but  they  commonly  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
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obtain  8|)ocific  evidence  on  their  side  of  the  question.  It 
requires  indeed  some  consideral)le  degree  of  fiiith  in  the 
supernatural  to  undertake  the  deliberate  examination  of  the 
evidence  adduced  for  ghost-stories,  —  by  which  I  mean,  not 
the  study  of  the  story  as  related,  but  the  actual  (questioning 
of  the  persons  concerned,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the 
scene  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  event.  Thus  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  force  in  the  following  remarks  by  Professor 
Wallace ;  “  How  is  such  evidence  as  this,”  he  says, 
speaking  of  one  of  (Jwen’s  stories,  “  refuted  or  explained 
away  V  Scores,  and  even  hundreds  of  equally  attested  facts 
are  on  record,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  them. 
They  arc  simply  ignored,  and  in  many  cases  admitted  to  be 
inexplicable.  Yet  this  is  not  iiuite  satisfactory,  as  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Owen’s  b(jok  will  be  inclined  to  admit. 
/’uncA  once  made  a  Yankee  debtor  say, —  _  _ 

This  debt  1  have  repudiated  Ion:;  a);o  ; 

’Tis  therefore  settled.  Yet  this  Hritislier 

_ Keeps  for  repayment  worriting  me  still ! 

So  our  jihilosophers  declare  that  they  have  long  .ago 
decided  these  ghost-stories  to  be  all  delusions ;  therefore 
they  need  only  Ite  ignored ;  and  they  feel  much  ‘  worrited.’ 
that  fresh  evidence  should  be  adduced,  and  fresh  converts 
made,  some  of  whom  are  so  unreasonable  :is  to  ask  for  a 
new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  verdict  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  evidence.  ’ 

All  this  affords  ext.'ellent  reason  why  the  “  converts  ” 
should  not  be  ridiculed  tor  their  l)elief;  but  something 
more  to  the  purpose  must  be  urged  before  “  the  philoso¬ 
phers  ”  can  be  expected  to  devote  very  much  of  their  time 
to  the  inquiry  suggested.  It  ought  to  be  shown  that  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race  is  to  some  important  degree 
concerned  in  the  matter,  wtiereas  the  trivial  nature  of  all 
ghostly  conduct  hitherto  recorded  is  admitted  even  by 
“converts.”  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  principles  of 
scientific  rese.arch  can  be  applied  to  this  inquiry  ;  whereas  ! 
before  spirits  were  in  vogue  the  contrary  was  absolutely 
the  case,  while  it  is  scarcely  going  too  fiir  to  say  that  even 
the  behavior  of  sjvirits  is  to  be  te.sted  only  by  “  converts,” 
and  in  the  dark.  It  ought,  lastly,  to  be  shown  that  the 
“  scores  and  even  hundreds  ”  of  well-attested  facts,  ad¬ 
mittedly  singular,  and  even,  let  us  say,  admittedly  ine.x- 
plicable,  are  not  more  in  number  than  the  singular  and 
seemingly  inexqdicable  facts  likely  to  otamr  (by  mere 
casualty)  among  the  millions  of  millions  of  events  which 
are  continually  occurring ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  having 
been  as  yet  demonstrated  ;  on  tin*  contrary,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  scores  and  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  facts 
which,  though  they  have  been  explained,  yet  seemed  for 
awhile  (ami  might  have  remained  forever)  inexplicable, 
the  wonder  rather  is  that  not  a  few  books  like  Mr.  Owen’s, 
but  whole  libraries  of  b<x)ks,  have  not  been  filled  with  the 
records  of  even  more  singular  and  inexplicable  events. 


WAGNER  IN  LONDON. 

Astonishing  rumors  have  reached  England  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  year  or  two,  as  to  the  doings  of  Herr 
Wagner  at  and  in  connection  with  Bayreuth.  Wli.-itever 
may  be  thought  of  Herr  Wagner  as  a  composer,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  and  influence  e.xercised  by 
him  in  the  chafacter  of  writer,  courtier,  and  organizer  of 
his  own  successes.  In  criticising  the  works  of  other  com¬ 
posers  he  has  always  had  something  striking  and  original 
to  say.  A  democrat  in  early  days,  he  has  nevertheless 
contrived  to  make  himself  the  friend  of  princes  ;  and  if  any 
further  pr<X)f  of  his  talent  were  required,  it  could  be  found 
in  the  high  political  skill  with  which  he  has  persuaded 
Germans  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  from  the  Emperor 
and  several  kings  downwards,  to  aid  him  in  erecting  and 
fitting  up  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  his  own  wurks. 
Herr  Wagner  is,  after  all,  the  true  unifier  of  Germany. 
There  is  still  some  coldness  between  the  Emperor  William 
and  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  but  both  these  monarchs,  major 
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'  and  minor,  agree  in  looking  favorably  ujion  Herr  Wa<nier 
!  and  both  have  taken  shares  in  the  Bayreuth  enterprise! 

North  Germans  and  South  Germans,  friends  of  unity  and 
I  “  particularists,”  Protestants  and  Catholics,  are  all  of  one 
1  way  of  thinking  in  presence  of  Herr  Wagner  —  that  way 
!  being  the  precise  way,  and  none  other,  held  by  Herr  War¬ 
ner  himself.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  Herr  Wagner’s  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
have  not  only  read  his  eloquent  books  and  listened  to  his 
impressive  conversation,  but  have  heard  his  music.  .Some 
even  are  musicians  themselves  ;  and  when  a  musician  be- 
I  comes  a  Wagnerite  he  naturally  proves  a  fanatic  in  the 
\  cause.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  however.  Educated 
in  what,  according  to  Wagner,  are  false  traditions,  musi- 
,  cians  as  a  rule,  whether  composers  or  executants,  and  sin'^ers 
I  esjiecially  among  the  latter,  di.slike  his  music ;  and  the 
j  chief  propagandists  of  \Vagnerism  have  been  found  anion" 
writers  who,  for  the  most  part,  and  for  excellent  reasons, 

!  are  very  little  prejudiced  in  rcg.ard  to  musical  sulijects- 
I  Baudelaire,  whose  jiraise,  when  he  did  indulge  in  lauda- 
I  tion,  was  never  lukewarm,  considered  Wagner  the  greatest 
I  of  all  comjiosers ;  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  appreciating  B.au- 
delaire’s  genius,  is  said  to  extend  his  admiration  to  Baude- 
I  Hire’s  favorite  composer.  The  French  novelist  (’liamp- 
I  fleury  is,  or  was,  anotlier  Wagnerite ;  and  Thdophile  Gautier, 

I  who  wrote  very  brilliantly  about  music,  but  without  liking 
j  ,it,  held  Wagner  in  considerable  estitem,  as  to  this  moment 
'  do  several  of  Gautier’s  literary  followers.  Berlioz,  who, 

'  like  Wagner,  wrote  and  talked  effectively  on  musical  .sub- 
j  jects,  and.  like  Wagner,  jirofessed  utter  contemjit  for  such 
I  musical  pigmies  as  Uossini,  found  also  a  certain  nuinlKTof 
j  warm  admirers  among  a  certain  number  of  the  writers  of 
I  his  time. 

Great  composers,  however,  have  always  addressed  the 
world  not  through  literature  but  exclu.dvely  through 
music.  No  arguments,  no  sort  of  propagandisin  should  be 
necessary  to  direct  public  attention  to  artistic  results 
I  which,  in  the  case  of  “musical  works,  must  surely  speak  for 
themselves.  But  even  in  his  own  country  we  believe 
Wagner  to  be  less  known  as  a  musical  conijmser  than  as  a 
controversialist  on  the  subject  of  music  ;  and  in  England 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  such  celebrity  as  attaches  to 
hi.s  name  is  due  partly  to  what  he  has  written,  partly  to  what 
has  been  written  about  him.  and  very  little  indeed  to  what 
he  has  comjiosed.  It  is  in  Uussia  (once  more  like  Berlioz), 
where  every  new  and  strange  thing  is  sure  to  find  admir¬ 
ers,  that  Wagner  has  made  the  greatest  iinjiression. 
There,  and  there  only,  he  has  become  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  includes  at  least  two  musicians  of  mark  — 
!  Seroff,  the  composer  of  “  Judith,”  and  as  jirolific  a  writer 
I  on  musical  subjects  as  the  master  himself;  and  Dargoraiski, 
1  who,  out-Wagnering  Wagner,  disjienses  not  only  with  con- 
!  certed  pieces,  but  also  with  choruses,  and,  pushing  realism 
in  music  to  the  last  extremity,  has  di.scovered  the  art  of 
writing  recitative  in  so  natural  a  style  that  when  the  singers 
deliver  it  you  scarcely  know  they  are  singing,  and  almost 
fancy  they  are  speaking.  Many  years  may  be  exjiceted  to 
elapse  before  the  German  master  reaches  the  point  to 
'  which  his  Russian  imitator  leaped  almost  at  one  bound. 
But  Dargomiski,  with  his  “  realism  ”  in  music,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  a  composer  may  come  to  if  he  once  enters  on 
the  Wagnerian  path. 

Meanwhile  Wagner  is  being  introduced  or  reintroduced 
to  us  in  London,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  he  officiated  one  season  as  conductor  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  when  several  of  his  orchestral 
pieces  were  performed  under  his  direction.  Whether 
through  the  fault  of  the  public  or  of  the  composer,  certain 
it  is  that  these  works  produced  no  favorable  inqiression. 
Nor  did  the  success  of  the  first  “  Wagner  concert,”  which 
took  jdace  last  week  at  ti  e  Hanover  Square  Rooms  —  the 
first  concert  devoted  specially  and  exclusively  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  Wagner’s  music  —  prove  that  music  to  lie  eminently 
!  accejitable  even  to  an  audience  composed  largely  of  (icr- 
I  mans,  with  many  of  whom  the  qiiesfiou  of  Wagner’s  merit 
is  viewed,  not  so  much  from  a  musical  as  from  a  ii.itional 
I  and  patriotic  point  of  view.  Much  of  the  music  performed 
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was  in  aci-ordaHce  with  the  j)ul>lie  taste,  and  much  was  in 
Wagner’s  latest  style.  Rut  what  was  in  accordance  with 
the  public  taste  was  not  in  Wagner’s  latest  style,  and  what  i 
was  in  Wagner’s  latest  style  was  not  in  accordance  with  I 
the  public  taste.  We  are  merely  stating  facts  without 
wishing  to  imply  that  Herr  IVagner  is  to  be  judged  by  the  J 
likings  or  dislikings  of  his  audience.  It  is  worth  noticing  ; 
all  the  same  that  the  pieces  most  applauded  were  those 
belonging  to  his  earlier  works,  which  have  been  often 
rformed  and  may  often  be  performed  again  without  its  ‘ 
ing  at  all  necessary  to  construct  for  that  jiurpose  a  i 
theatre  at  Bayreuth  or  elsewhere.  For  our  part  we  like  ^ 
and  admire  the  *•  Flying  Dutchman  ”  (which,  however,  is  ' 
never  mentioned  by  professed  Wagnerites,  and  which  : 
Wagner  himself  is  said  to  regard  as  an  error  of  his  youth)  ; 
we  like  and  admire  “  Tannhauser,”  and  we  like  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  little  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  that  we  happen  to  have 
heard  on  the  stage.  Wagner  loses  more  than  most  com¬ 
posers  by  being  heard  piecemeal  in  a  concert-room  ;  .‘or  the 
creator  of  the  “  art-work  of  the  future  ”  does  not  “  lisp  in 
numbers,”  and  his  whole  system  is  opposed  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  and  perfection  of  particul.ar  scenes  which,  however 
highly  finished,  cannot,  he  maintains,  joined  together,  Ibrm  | 
a  musico-dramatic  work  possessing  unity,  but  only  a  musi-  , 
cal  medley  or  mosaic.  In  London  he  must  be  heard  at  ’ 
concerts  or  not  at  all.  But  to  judge  of  him  as  a  st.age-  i 
composer  one  should  witness  a  jjerformance  of  “  Tannhau-  j 
ser”  at  Berlin,  or,  better  still,  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  at  Munich, 
or,  best  of  all,  the  longest  works  of  his  last  period,  as  they  ! 
are  to  be  given  when  a  theatre  fit  for  their  reception  and  ! 
production  has  been  provided  iit  Bayreuth.  For  this  last 
opportunity,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait,  desir.a-  ' 
ble  to  attend  Wagner  concerts  in  aid  ot  the  Bayreuth  fund, 
and  commendable  to  join  the  guarantee  committee  which 
is  to  ensure  the  organizers  of  these  concerts  against  the  - 
possibility  of  loss.  : 

The  test  to  which  Herr  Wagner’s  music  is  subjected  by  j 
being  presented  as  concert  music  is  indeed  a  severe  one. 

In  representation  his  operas  owe  much  to  the  poem  (which  ! 
Herr  Wagner,  who  was  a  librettist  before  he  was  a  com-  ; 
poser,  writes  himself),  much  to  the  iliise-en-scene,  much  to  ' 
the  fact  that  they  are  eminently  fitted  tor  the  stage.  His 
chief  rule  of  Ofieratic  art  is  that  music  must  be  regarded  as  > 
a  means,  not  an  end,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  i 
view,  according  to  which  the  libretto  is  merely  a  string  of  i 
words  for  supporting  and  connecting  the  various  pieces,  I 
following  one  after  another  as  in  a  concert.  Oddly  enough, 
while  VVagner,  in  theory  at  least,  sets  a  limit  to  the  pre-  j 
dominance  of  music  in  opera,  he  seems  to  exaggerate  its  im-  ! 
portance  as  a  means  of  expression  in  instrumental  pieces  I 
connected  with  opera.  Thus  an  overture  by  Wagner  is  • 
supposed  to  say  all  sorts  of  things  which  [never  could  be  ! 
understood  except  by  hearers  alretidy  admitted  into  the  j 
secret.  It  is  supposed  to  say  some  of  these  things  ex-  j 
plicitly,  and  now  and  then  (as  enthusiasts  maintain)  ; 
“humorously;  ”  as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  music  to  tell 
its  own  story,  without  attempting  to  depict  and  even  'to  j 
describe  (“  humorously  ”  or  otherwise)  things  external  to  it 
and  beyond  its  reach.  The  very  vagueness  of  music  is  one 
of  its  charms ;  and  in  seeking  unduly  to  extend  its  sphere 
»  as  to  make  it  do  the  work  of  painting,  and  even  of  poe- 
trj’,  composers  do  not  add  to  its-  power,  but  seriously 
diminish  it.  In  the  acting  portions,  however,  of  his  “  .art 
work,”  Wagner  lets  notes  wait  upon  words,  intensifying 
their  ilramatic  effect,  imparting  to  them  their  true  musiciU  1 
color  ;  while  the  orchestra  has  still  a  very  important  part  j 
to  play,  not  as  a  mere  subservient  accompanist,  like  the 
orche.stra  of  the  Italian  composers,  but  as  a  semi-indepen¬ 
dent  dramatic  .agent,  performing  functions  almost  as  signif¬ 
icant  as  those  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  'This 
conception  of  opera  reminds  one  of  Gluck,  whose  orcbes-  I 
tra,  however,  was  infinitely  less  eloquent  than  that  of  I 
Wagner.  So  far,  indeed,  is  Wagner’s  operatic  scheme  | 
from  being  new,  that  one  of  the  most  notable  processes  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  —  that  of  announcing  the  entry  of  each  char-  | 
acter  by  a  particular  orchestral  phrase  —  was  first  made  > 
use  of  by  Monteverde  in  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest. 


ojHjras  on  record.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  in  the  earliest 
operas  the  jiersonages  delivered  all  their  dialogue  in  a  sort 
of  recitative,  form^  tunes  being  generally  reserved,  as  in 
the  Wagnerian  opera,  for  choruses,  dances,  and  marches. 
In  his  latest  manner,  Wagner  seems  inclined  to  replace 
squarely  defined  tune  by  so-called  “  continuous  melody  ” 
even  in  march  music,  of  which  at  the  Wagner  concert  we 
had  a  specimen  in  his  vigorous  ”  Kaiser  Marsch.”  Still,  as 
a  rule,  a  march  in  music  must  be  looked  upon  as  something 
to  be  marched  to ;  and  the  bold,  effective  themes  of  which 
the  “  Kaiser  Marsch  ”  is  mainly  made  up  convey  no  idea  of 
the  sort  of  music  which  forms  the  substance  of  Wagner’s 
operas.  They  remind  one  rather  of  Meyerbeer,  as  the 
well-known  and  undoubtedly  effective  “  Tannhauser 
March”  (which  again  is  no  specimen  of  Wagnerian  music 
in  general)  must  remind  every  one  who  hears  it  of  Weber. 

At  the  first  of  the  Wagner  concerts  a  very  fine  orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Dannreuther’s  able  conductorship,  did  full  jus- 
tu-e  to  the  “  Tannhauser  ”  overture,  the  overture  to  the 
“  Meistersinger,”  the  above-mentioned  “  Kaiser  Marsch,” 
and  various  instrumental  and  semi-instrumental  pieces  froju 
“  Lohengrin.”  Nor  must  we  forget  the  prayer  from 
“  Rienzi,”  which,  like  the  overture  to  “  Tannhauser,”  the 
“  Lohengrin  ”  selection,  and  the  “  Kaiser  Marsch,”  excited 
much  admiration.  “  Encores  ”  are  scarcely  a  criterion  : 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  pieces  most  ai)plauded  and 
re-demanded  were  those  of  Wagner’s  early  manner;  and 
the  public  can  form  but  little  idea,  from  the  Wagnerian 
entertainment  provided  for  them  at  the  Hanover  Scpiare 
Rooms,  of  the  sort  of  treat  that  will  await  at  Bayreuth  those 
who,  by  becoming  guarantors  to  the  extent  of  five  pouiuls, 
will  “  secure  the  privilege  of  choosing  four  reserved  seats  at 
half  price.”  They  will  hear  a  tine  singer,  however,  in  Herr 
Franz  Diener,  who  at  the  Wagner  Society’s  first  concert 
sang,  with  much  earnestness  and  with  all  the  dramatic 
power  which  Wagner’s  vocal  music  absolutely'  requires, 
Lohengrin’s  expressive  song  to  Elsa  and  Sigismund’s 
intricate  “  love  song  ”  in  the  “  Walkiire  ”  —  the  second  of 
the  operas  included  in  the  Niebelungen  series  destined  for 
the  Bayreuth  Festival. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  “BEGGAR  SMITH.” 

I  WAS  lately  told  that  the  poor  people  of  a  large  district 
of  Surrey,  between  platms  so  remote  from  each  other  as 
Richmond  and  Guilford,  inclusive  of  Wandsworth.  Mort- 
lake.  Putney,  Barnes,  Croydon,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Mickle- 
ham,  Dorking,  and  a  score  of  other  towns  and  villages,  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  benefactions  beejueathed 
to  them  by  a  gentleman  —  no,  not  a  gentleman,  my  inform¬ 
ant  said  —  but  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First.  I  was 
told  that  this  particular  Mr.  Smith  was  a  beggar ;  that  he 
was  known  all  over  the  country  as  “  Beggar  Smith  ;  ”  and 
that,  instead  of  leaving  any  money  to  Leatherhead,  he 
had  bequeathed  a  whip  to  that  parish,  because  he  had  been 
whipped  out  of  it ;  and  that,  to  the  neighboring  parish  of 
Ashtead,  he  had  left  a  bridle  fur  the  mouths  of  the  scolds 
and  viragos,  who,  instead  of  bestowing  alms  upon  him,  had 
refused  to  “  moderate  the  rancor  of  their  tongues,”  when¬ 
ever  he  made  his  appearance  in  their  pleasant  village. 
“  Beggar  Smith  ”  was  represented  as  having  left  money 
enough  to  render  a  poor-rate  unnecessary  in  the  districts 
over  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  scatter  his  bounty.  I 
asl^cd  if  Smith  w.as  a  licensed  beggar?  My  informant 
could  not  say.  But,  if  Smith  were  a  licensed  beggar,  the 
town  of  Leatherhead  would  have  had  no  right  to  whip  him, 
so  that  my  supposition  and  the  legend  did  nut  tally  well 
together.  Anyhow,  as  I  lived  in  one  of  the  parishes  bene¬ 
fited,  I  resolved  to  make  inquiries  in  re  Mr.  Smith,  and 
a.scertain,  if  possible,  the  sum  he  had  left,  and  whether  or 
no  he  had  really  been  a  beirgar,  as  tradition  affirmed. 

I  first  got  scent  of  Smith  at  Epsom,  where  a  venerable 
pauper,  out  on  leave  from  the  union  workhouse,  told  me  he 
knew  summut  about  “  Beggar  Smith.”  His  bounties  were 


distributed  to  the  p  jor  of  the  town  at  Christmas,  and  | 
amounted,  he  thought,  to  as  much  as  forty-seven  pounds  i 
per  annum.  “Was  he  a  beggar?”  “Yes,  Smith  was  a  | 
iHtggar,  there  was  no  mistake  about  that ;  leastways,  he  | 
had  always  heard  so.  Ax  anybo<ly  you  like  who  knows  | 
anything,  and  they’ll  tell  you  that  he  was  whipped  for  beg¬ 
ging,  and  a  great  shame,  too.  Besides,  anybody  could  find 
out  all  about  Smith  by  just  going  into  the  vestry -room  at 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  where  his  will  was  framed  and  glazed, 
and  stuck  up  on  the  wall,  with  his  name  to  it  in  letters  of 
gold.”  He  would  show  me  the  church  if  I  liked,  for  the 
price  of  a  pint  o’  beer.  “  He  hadn’t  tasted  beer  for  a  long 
time,  and  a  drop  would  do  him  good.”  This  modest  bar¬ 
gain  having  been  struck,  we  made  our  way  to  the  church, 
where  the  organist  was  busy  tuning  the  organ,  and  easily 
procured  admission  to  the  vestry-room.  The  document  of 
which  1  was  in  search  hung  upon  the  wall,  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner,  but  by  mounting  on  an  antique  chest,  or  muniment 
box,  of  carved  oak,  I  was  enabled  to  read  that  it  set  forth 
the  particulars  of  a  voluntary  gill  which  had  been  made  in 
his  lifetime  to  the  poor  of  Epsom,  by  Henry  Smith,  and 
that  it  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  January,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  Most  (iracious  Majesty  James  the 
First,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  (1004). 
On  referring  that  same  afternoon  to  the  folio  History  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  I  learned  from  its  pages  in  a  curt  entry, 
that  Henry  Smith,  Esquire,  by  a  will  dated  in  1627,  had 
bequeathed  large  sums,  derived  from  the  rental  of  certain 
farms  and  estates  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  the  poor  of 
certain  parishes  in  Surrey.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  will,  it  did  not  look  much  like  the  act  of  a  beggar  to  be 
giving  away,  with  splendid  liberality,  his  worldly  goods 
and  possessions  during  his  lifetime  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  The  more  I  thought  upon  the  matter,  the  more  I 
became  convinced  that,  beggar  or  no  beggar,  Henry  Smith 
was  no  common  man.  but  a  philanthropist  who  did  his  own 
good  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  did  not  wait  to  be  generous 
till  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  I  heard  more  about  him  after¬ 
wards  in  the  parish  of  Mickleham,  where  the  motiey  of 
“  Beggar  Smith,”  if  beggar  he  were,  continueil  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  1872,  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor,  and  in  other  meritorious  actions. 

In  Dorking  the  same  story  was  told  of  the  benefactions 
of  the  worthy  man  whom  everyliody  persisted  in  calling  a 
beggar.  All  through  the  country  the  poor  had  heard  of 
and  benefited  by  his  bounty.  'The  poor  invariably  sup- 
jmrted  their  assertion  of  his  beggarhood  by  citing  as  proof 
positive  the  “  whin  ”  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  Leather- 
head,  and  the  bridle,  or,  according  to  some,  the  “  gag,”  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gossips  of  Ashtead.  But  people  of  a 
superior  rank  in  life,  when  asked  what  authority  there  was 
for  these  stories,  generally  admitted  that  there  was  none, 
except  tradition.  By  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  I  was 
informed  that  Smith  had  in  the  year  1620,  sixteen  years 
after  his  gift  to  the  poor  of  Epsom,  executed  a  “  deed  of 
uses,”  and  that  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been 
given  concerning  the  same,  in  which  Henry  Smith,  Esquire, 
was  plaintiff,  and  the  Most  Noble  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
others  were  defendants.  These  documents  it  appeared 
had  been  reprinted  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  for  the  guidance  of  the  authorities 
of  the  several  parishes  interested,  together  with  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Henry  Smith,  dated,  as  I  have  said, 
in  1627,  the  year  in  which  he  died.  These  documents  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  found  that  they  threw  great 
light  on  the  benevolent  character  of  Smith,  who,  beggar  or 
no  beggar,  had  acted  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life  the  part  of  a  singularly  unselfish  and  high-minded  gen¬ 
tleman. 

It  does  not  appear  of  what  business  or  profession  he  was, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  possessed  a  “  mansion  ”  in  Silver 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave’s.  Southwark.  Several 
noble  and  eminent  persons  were  indebted  to  him  in  large 
sums  of  money,  ana  he  was  the  owner  in  fee-simple  of  the 
manors  and  farms  of  Warbleton,  Southwick,  and  Iwood 
(or  Highwood),  with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  o^er  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hered'ita- 
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meats  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Looking  at  the  sums 
he  lent  to  some  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  period, 
it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
money-lender  by  profession.  Among  the  persons  indebted 
to  him  were  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ten  thousand  pounds;  Sir 
Edward  Francis,  three  thousand  pounds ;  John  Middleton, 
Esquire,  four  thousand  jwunds  ;  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  one 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  Mr.  Serieant  Amhurst,  one  thousand 
pounds.  Henry  Smith  —  unlike  too  many  who  have  clun» 
to  their  money  to  the  last  moments  of  their  lives,  and  left 
large  charities  and  benefactions  to  the  poor  after  death, 
often  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  families  — did  not  make 
his  generosity  |)osthumous,  but  freely  gave  up  his  whole 
estate  into  the  hands  of  trustees  tor  the  immediate  relief  of 
want  and  suffering.  He  reserved  to  himself  for  his  res¬ 
idence  during  life  his  mansion  in  Silver  Street;  kept 
po.'^session  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money  to  h^lp 
him  along  till  his  own  small  share  of  his  own  rents  became 
due  to  him,  and  stipulated  that  he  should  be  regularly 
paid  by  his  tru.stees  the  sum  of  five  hundreil  pounds  per 
annum  for  his  maintenance.  All  the  rest  of  his  fortune  he 
freely  and  unreservedly  gave  up  to  the  poor,  charging  his 
trustees,  thirteen  in  number,  among  whom  were  the  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Dorset,  to  see  that  his  intentions  were  duly 
carried  out.  These  intentions  were  set  forth  in  the  deed 
of  uses :  The  relief  of  pibor  prisoners,  and  of  hurt  and 
maimed  soldiers ;  the  giving  of  marriage  portions  to  poor 
maids ;  the  apprenticing  of  poor  lads  to  useful  trades ;  the 
relief  of  persons  who  had  sustained  loss  by  shipwreck  or 
fire ;  or  any  other  charitable  purposes  whatsoever  that 
should  seem  desirable  to  any  seven  or  greater  number  of 
his  trustees.  As  the  interest  of  the  debts  due  to  him  was 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  the  five  hundred  iwunds  per 
annum  which  he  reserved  for  himself,  it  follows  that  all 
the  rents  of  his  farms  and  manors  and  other  landed  prop¬ 
erty  were  handed  over  to  the  poor  and  suflering,  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  whom  he 
I  had  placed  his  confidence.  For  the  belter  carrying  out  of 
his  purpose,  he  directed  that  his  trustees,  tlie  E.arl  of 
Essex,  Sir  Christopher  Nevil,  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  Sir 
George  Crooke.  and'nine  others.  “  should  with  all  conven¬ 
ient  s'Jrei'd  procure  from  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  a  license  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  to  be 
granted  to  the  Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  in  London, 
and  their  successors,  to  receive  and  take,  in  mortmain,  the 
rents,  moneys,  and  personal  estates  of  the  said  Henry 
Smith,  to  purchase  farms,  manors,  messuages,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  etc.,  the  proceeds  and  rents  of  which  to  be 
distributed  in  the  same  way  as  the  rents  accruing  from  his 
three  manors  and  farms  of  Warbleton,  Sinithwick,  and 
Iwood.”  While  defining  more  particularly  the  classes  of 
people  whom  he  intended  to  benefit,  he  made  limitations 
to  exclude  the  criminal  and  the  undeserving.  As  an  in¬ 
struction  to  the  churchwardens  and  over.seers  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  parishes  included,  or  to  be  included,  within  the  ever- 
widening  seope  of  his  charity,  he  declared  that  his  bounty 
was  intended  for  the  relief  of  aged,  poor,  and  infirm  wo- 
ple ;  of  married  persons  having  more  children  born  to  them 
in  lawful  wedlock  than  their  labors  could  maintain ;  of 
poor  orphans ;  of  such  poor  people  as  kept  themselves  and 
their  families  to  honest  labor,  without  receipt  of  parish 
aid  ;  and  for  apprenticing  of  their  children  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  He  expressly  excluded  all  persons  leading  crim¬ 
inal  lives,  or  who  were  guilty  of  excessive  drinking,  all 
common  swearers  and  pilferers,  and  servants  who  had 
been  incorrigibly  disobedient  to  their  masters  and  mi^ 
tresses,  alt  vagrants  who  had  no  constant  dwelling  and 
able-bodied  persons  who  refused  to  work  whtm  work  was 
provided  for  them.  ,  •  u  c- 

Such  were  the  voluntary  gifts  of  Henry  Smith,  I® 
fellow-creatures  during  twenty-three  years  before  he  died. 
It  does  not  appear,  uiough  he  had  allowed  himwlf  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  lived  to  his  income, 
for  in  1627,  having  dispossessed  himself  of  everything  but 
his  dwelling-house  and  his  annuity,  he  executed^  a  will,  J 
which  he  left  many  other  large  sums  for  chariUble  pu^ 
Txises.  and  as  tokens  of  irood-wfll  to  his  friends  and  depen 


which  he  left  many  other  large 
poses,  and  as  tokens  of  good-will  t 
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was  apparently  uninarrieti,  as  he  left  one  thou-  | 
jjnJ  pounds  to  his  poor  relations  —  meaning  thereby  his  j 
sister’s  children  —  and  apjwinted  his  nephew,  one  lienry  ■ 
Jickson,  a  grocer,  to  be  his  executor.  To  Henry  Steven 
gent,  his  servant,  he  left  one  hundred  [lounds ;  to  the  poor  ' 
ciptives,  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  the  Turkish  (prob-  ! 
ibly  Algerine)  pirates,  one  thousand  pounds,  to  be  invested  ! 
in  such  a  manner,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheritls  of  Lon-  ! 
don,  as  to  produce  sixty  pounds  per  annum  ;  to  the  chil-  i 
dren  of  one  Daborre,  a  carpenter  in  Uichmond,  fifty  ! 
pounds;  to  Richard  Owen,  “  gentleman  servant,”  or  valet  j 
W  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  one  hundred  pounds  ;  to  the  i 
poor  of  Wandsworth,  five  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  poor  of  | 
pirate,  one  thousand  pounds ;  to  the  child  of  his  servant, 
Micl.iel  Montgomery,  ten  pounds;  anil  to  other  two  of  his 
servants  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  each.  He  forgave  John 
Walker,  of  Billingsgate,  a  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds,  ■ 
money  lent,  and  bequeathed  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  I 
Countess  of  Dorset.  Several  sums  due  to  him,  amounting  ' 
to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  —  apparently  a  portion  of 
the  unpaid  debts  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  others  —  he  left 
for  the  purchasing  and  buying  in  of  .ippropriati-ins  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  godly  preachers,  and  the  better 
furtherance  of  knowledge  and  religion.  To  the  parish  of 
St.  Olave’s,  where  he  resided,  he  only  left  five  pounds,  and 
to  the  parishes  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East  and  St.  .Anne’s, 
each  the  same  sum.  To  the  Dowager  Lady  Delaware  he  i 
bequeathed  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  his  nephew  and 
executor,  Henry  Jackson,  the  grocer,  the  same  sum.  To  a  , 
person  whom  he  called  “  Goodwife  Seabright  ”  he  left  ! 
twenty  shillings  only  —  a  small  sum,  if  she  deserved  to  be 
called  “  good,”  and  had  in  any  way  shown  her  goodness  to 
himself.  To  the  poor  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  he  devised 
one  thousand  pounds,  owing  to  him  by  Serjeant  Amhurst 
-a  fact  which  strengthens  the  suspicion  that  the  said 
.kmhurst,  ;i3  well  as  the  Earl  of  Esse.x  and  the  other  debt¬ 
ors,  had  not  dischargeil  themselves  of  their  liabilities, 
between  the  time  of  the  deed  of  uses  and  the  execution  of 
the  will.  A  succeeding  passage  in  the  will  shows  clearly  | 
that  his  other  debtors.  Sir  Edward  Francis,  John  Middle-  | 
ton,  Esquire,  and  Sir  Richard  Lumley,.had  also  neglected  i 
to  pay  up,  on  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  was  his  intention  ] 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  asserted  emphatically  that  j 
such  was  by  no  means  his  intention,  and  directed  his  exec-  1 
utors  to  demand  and  retpiire  of  them,  and  of  the  Ear!  of  j 
Essex,  the  punctual  repayment,  with  interest,  of  all  ad-  ' 
ranees  made  to  them.  Between  the  date  of  the  deed  of  | 
uses  and  the  execution  of  the  will  he  had  acquired  estates,  | 
manors,  and  messuages  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Glouces-  i 
ter,  and  Worcester,  the  rents  of  which  he  also  devoted  to  | 
the  general  purposes  of  his  trust.  But  as  his  free  gifts,  i 
according  to  the  directions  of  his  deed  of  uses,  had  not 
been  administered  according  to  his  intention  by  the  trus¬ 
tees,  he  revoked  in  his  will  all  former  wills  and  testaments, 
and  all  former  trusts,  grants,  gifts,  assurances,  convey¬ 
ances,  and  powers  whatsoever  touching  or  concerning  his 
said  lands,  goods,  moneys,  etc.,  and  appointed  Alderman 
Whitmore,  of  London,  his  nephew,  Henry  Jackson,  the 
grocer,  and  four  other  persons  to  be  his  e.xecutors,  ‘‘  ear¬ 
nestly  praying  them  to  be  careful  ”  in  seeing  that  there 
should  be  no  lurther  mistakes. 

In  a  codicil,  in  which  he  bequeathed  one  thousand 
pounds  to  his  nephew,  Jackson,  it  appears  that  the  will, 
which  was  proved  on  the  20th  of  June,  1628,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  “  whip”  said  to  have  been  bequeathed  to 
Eeatherbead,  nor  of  the  “  gag  ”  or  “  bridle  ”  to  Ashtead, 
•othat  the  general  tradition  of  the  country  rests  on  no 
better  foundation  than  a  fairy  tale.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
pospible  that  Smith,  in  his  early  life,  may  have  been  a 
beggar,  as  tradition  affirms,  and  may  have  inherited  unex- 
pwtedly,  from  some  distant  relative,  the  ample  fortune  of. 
»hich  he  made  in  later  life  such  benevolent  use.  A  legend 
wwidely  spread  must  have  had  some  sort  of  foundation, 
^th  may  have  jocularly  expressed  his  intention  of  mak- 
“g  the  fabulous  Leatherhead  and  Ashtead  bequests,  and 
given  currency  to  a  piece  of  gossip,  which,  by  con- 
reiteration  during  nine  generations  of  paupers,  has 


gradually  hardened  itself  in  popular  belief  into  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  a  fact.  It  might  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  Smith’s  money,  during  all  these  generations,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  or  the  lawyers,  or  has  been 
diverted  from  the  uses  of  the  poor  by  the  expenses  of  man¬ 
agement.  It  might  also  be  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  the  gifts  have  not  more  greatly  tended  to  demor¬ 
alize  than  to  elevate  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  intended.  An  old  woman  of  seventy  in  my  parish 
receives  ten  shillings  annually,  and  expends  it  regularly 
on  a  Christmas  joint,  a  plum-pudding,  and  a  Imttle  of  gin. 
Perhaps  none  but  a  teetotaler  would  see  any  harm  in  this 
old  ladv’s  festivities  at  Mr.  Smith’s  expense.  And  if 
Smith’s  money  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  sufi'ering  poor,  and  went  in  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  |)oor  rates,  all  but  the  hardest  and  rigidest  of 
political  economists  might  smile  approval.  The  estate, 
which  the  manipulation  of  the  law  has  rendered  much  less 
pro<luctive  than  it  might  have  Ik^ch,  is  administered  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  is  not  likely  to  sutler  any  further  diminu¬ 
tion. 


CAPRI. 

VVe  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  love  of  artists  for  Capri, 
for,  of  all  the  winter  resorts  of  the  South,  Capri  is  beyond 
([uestion  the  most  beautiful.  Physically  indeed  it  is  little 
more  than  a  blotrk  of  limestone  which  has  been  broken  off 
by  some  natural  convulsion  from  the  promontory  of  Sor¬ 
rento,  ami  changed  by  the  strait  of  blue  water  which  now 
parts  it  from  the  mainland  into  the  first  of  a  chain  of 
islands  which  stretch  across  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But  tlic 
same  forces  which  severed  it  from  the  continent  have 
given  a  grandeur  and  variety  to  its  scenery  which  contrast 
in  a  strangely  picturesque  way  with  the  narrowness  of  its 
bounds.  There  are  few  coast-lines  which  can  rival  in 
sublimity  the  coast-line  around  Capri ;  the  clitl’  wall  of 
sheer  rock  broken  only  twice  by  little  dips  which  serve  as 
landing-places  for  the  island,  and  pierced  at  its  base  by 
“  blue  grottoes  ”  and  “  green  grottoes,”  which  have  be¬ 
come  famous  from  the  strange  play  of  light  within  their 
depths.  The  reader  of  Hans  Andersen’s  “  Improvisatore  ” 
will  remember  one  of  these  caverns  as  the  scene  of  its 
closing  adventure  ;  but,  strange  as  Andersen’s  description 
is,  it  is  far  less  strange  than  the  scene  which  he  sketche-*, 
the  deep  blue  light  which  turns  the  rocks  into  turejuoise 
and  emerald,  or  the  silvery  look  of  the  diver  as  he  plunges 
into  the  waves.  Twice  in  their  course  the  cliffs  reach  a 
height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their 
grandeur  is  never  the  barren  grandeur  of  our  Northern 
headlands  ;  their  sternest  faces  are  softened  with  the  veg¬ 
etation  of  the  South  ;  the  myrtle  finds  root  in  every  cranny, 
and  the  cactus  clings  to  the  bare  rock  front  from  summit 
to  base.  A  cliff  wall  h.ardly  inferior  in  grandeur  to  that 
of  the  coast  runs  across  the  midst  of  the  island,  dividing  it 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  plateau,  with  no  means  of  com¬ 
munication  save  the  famous  rock  stairs,  the  “  Steps  of 
Anacapri,”  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  daring  road  which  is 
being  driven  along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  upper  plateau 
of  Anacapri  is  cold  and  without  any  striking  points  of 
scenery,  but  its  huge  mass  serves  as  an  admirable  shelter 
to  Capri  below,  and  it  is  with  Capri  that  the  ordinary 
visitor  is  alone  concerned.  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
one  is  the  smallness  of  the  place.  .  'fhe  whole  island  is 
only  some  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  across, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  good  half  of  this  space  is  prac¬ 
tically  inaccessible.  But  it  is  just  the  diminutive  size 
of  Capri  which  becomes  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  It 
would  be  hard,  in  fact,  to  find  any  part  of  the  world  where 
so  much  and  such  varied  beauty  is  packed  into  so  small 
a  space.  The  visitor  who  lands  from  Naples  or  Sorrento 
mounts  steeply  up  the  slopes  of  a  grand  amphitheatre 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  cliffs  of  St.  Michael  and 
Anacapri,  to  tlie  white  line  of  the  village  on  the  central 
ridge,  with  the  strange  Saracenic  domes  of  its  church 
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lifted  weirdly  against  the  sky.  Over  the  crest  of  this  I 
ridge  a  counter  valley  falls  as  steeply  to  the  south  till  it  { 
reaches  a  plateau  crowned  with  the  gray  mass  of  a  con-  | 
vent,  and  then  plunges  over  crag  and  clitf  back  again  to  | 
the  sea.  To  the  east  of  these  central  valleys  a  steep  rise  ! 
ot  ground  ends  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius  and 
the  great  headland  which  fronts  the  headland  of  Sorrento.  \ 
Everywhere  the  forms  of  the  scenery  are  on  the  largest  I 
and  boldest  scale.  The  great  conical  Tors,  Tuoro-grande  | 
and  Tuoro-piccolo,  the  boldly  scarped  rock  of  C.astiglione  i 
with  its  crown  of  mediaeval  towers,  lead  up  the  eye  to  the  | 
huge  cliff  wall  of  Anacapri,  where,  a  thousand  feet  above,  j 
the  white  hermitage  on  Monte  Solaro  glimmers  out  fitfully  | 
from  its  screen  of  cloud.  Among  the  broken  heights  to  | 
the  east  or  in  the  two  central  valleys,  there  are  a  hundred  | 
different  walks  and  a  thousand  nooks,  and  each  walk  and  | 
nook  has  its  own  inde])endent  charm.  Steeps  clothed  | 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  thick  greenery  of  the  lemon  or  | 
orange ;  sudden  breaks  like  that  of  Metromania,  where  a  \ 
blue  strip  of  sea  seems  to  have  been  cunningly  let  in  ' 
among  the  rocks ;  backgrounds  of  tumbled  limestone,  ! 
slopes  dusty  gray  with  wild  cactus  ;  thickets  of  delightful  | 
greener}',  where  one  lies  hidden  in  the  dense  scrub  of  i 
myrtle  and  arbutus ;  olive-yards  creeping  thriftily  up  the 
hill-sides,  and  over  the  dill's  and  down  every  slope,  and 
into  every  rock-corner  where  the  Caprese  peasant-farmer  i 
can  find  footing;  homesteads  of  gray  stone  with  low  ' 
domed  Oriental  root's  on  which  women  sit  spinning,  their  ! 
figures  etched  out  against  the  sky ;  gardens  where  the  i 
writhed  fig-trees  stand  barely  waiting  tor  the  foliage  of  the 
spring ;  nooks  amidst  broken  boulders,  and  vast  fingers  of 
rock,  with  the  dark  mass  of  the  carouba  flinging  its  shade  | 
over  them  ;  heights  from  which  one  looks  suddenly  north-  | 
ward  and  southward  over  a  hundred  miles  of  sea  —  this  is 
Capri.  The  sea  is  everywhere.  At  one  turn  its  waters 
go  flashing  away  unbroken  by  a  single  sail  towards  the 
far-off  African  coast,  where  the  Caprese  boatmen  arc  coral¬ 
fishing  through  the  hot  summer  months ;  at  another  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  tumbled  mountain  masses  above 
Amalfi  to  the  dim  sweep  of  coast  where  the  haze  hides 
the  temples  of  Pajstum ;  at  another  the  Bay  of  Naples 
ojiens  suddenly  before  us,  Vesuvius  and  the  blue  deep  of 
Castellamare  and  the  white  city-line  along  the  coast  seen 
with  a  strange  witchery  across  twenty  miles  of  clear  air.  1 
Beautiful  as  the  place  is,  it  is  luckily  dull  enough  to  j 
escape  the  rush  of  visitors  which  is  fast  turning  every  | 
nook  of  the  Riviera  into  a  little  Brighton.  There  is  as  i 
yet  no  kind  of  society  ;  the  strangers  are  few;  an  English  | 
resident  or  two,  a  dozen  winter  exiles,  half  a  dozen  artists 
m;ike  up  the  foreign  world  of  Capri.  The  casual  Yankee  | 
girl  who  runs  over  to  “do”  the  Blue  Grotto  votes  the 
place  a  bore  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  sails  off  to  the  balls 
and  cotillons  of  Nice.  Even  the  rheumatic  dowagers, 
the  botanical  young  maidens,  and  the  inevitable  chaplain, 
who  hover  vultnre-like  over  the  pretty  nooks  of  the  world, 
find  Capri  too  “ uninteresting”  for  tlieir  swoop.  Its  one 
shop  is  the  barber’s  shop  in  the  Piazza,  its  one  public 
building  the  communal  round-house  where  the  solitary- 
offender  against  the  laws  of  Capri  may  be  seen  playing 
cribbage  through  the  lattice  with  the  sympathizing  loungers 
without.  There  is  but  a  single  road,  and  that  still  incom¬ 
plete  ;  and  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  beyond  a  single 
cart,  the  first  which  has  appealed  in  Capri  and  at  which 
its  children  still  stare  as  at  a  prodigy.  The  island  is  a 
paradise  of  silence  for  those  to  whom  silence  iy  a  delight. 
One  wanders  about  in  the  vineyards  without  a  sound  save 
the  call  of  the  vine-dressers ;  one  lies  on  the  cliff  and  hears 
a  thousand  feet  below  the  dreamy  wash  of  the  sea.  There 
is  hardly  the  cry  of  a  bird  to  break  the  spell ;  even  the 
girls  who  meet  one  with  a  smile  on  the  hill-side  smile 
quietly  and  gravely  in  the  Southern  fashion  as  they  pass 
by.  It  is  the  stillest  place  that  the  sun  shines  on ;  but 
with  all  its  stillness,  it  is  far  from  being  the  heme  of  bore¬ 
dom  which  the  American  girl  votes  it.  There  are,  in  fact, 
few  places  in  the  world  so  full  of  interest.  The  artist  finds 
a  world  of  “  studies  ”  in  its  rifts  and  cliff'  walls,  in  the 
sailor  groups  along  its  beach,  and  the  Greek  faces  of  the 
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girls  in  its  vineyards.  The  geologist  reads  the  secret  of 
the  past  in  its  abruptly  tilted  strata,  in  the  deposit  of 
volcanic  ash,  in  the  fossils  and  bones  which  Augustus  set 
the  fashion  of  collecting  before  geology  was  thought  of. 
The  historian  and  the  archteologist  have  a  yet  wider  field. 
Brief  as  was  the  period  of  its  historic  glory,  Capri  is  a 
perfect  treasure-house  of  Roman  remains.  Twelve  Impe¬ 
rial  villas  were  crowded  into  the  little  island,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  two,  the  so-called  “  Palace  ”  and  “  Baths  ”  of 
Tiberius,  still  exist  on  the  largest  scale.  But  the  whole 
island  is  a  mass  of  broken  fragments.  One  can  hardly 
dig  without  coming  on  the  wreck  of  Roman  houses,  on 
tesselated  pavements,  and  marbles,  and  stuccoed  walls,  on 
hypocausts  and  drains,  on  urns  and  sepulchres.  Every 
peasant  has  a  handful  of  Roman  coins  to  part  with  for  a  few 
soldi.  In  later  remains,  as  might  be  expected,  the  island 
is  far  poorer ;  but  the  ruins  of  mediaeval  castles  crown  the 
heights  of  Castiglione  and  Anacapri,  and  the  mother 
church  of  San  Costanzo,  with  its  central  dome  .supported 
by  marble  shafts  from  the  ruins  hard  by,  is  an  early  speci¬ 
men  of  Sicilian  or  Southern  Italian  architecture.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  touch  of  the  South  is  seen  in  the  low 
stone  vaults  which  form  the  roofs  of  all  the  older  houses  of 
Capri,  and  whose  upper  surface  serves  as  a  terrace,  where 
the  women  gather  in  the  sunshine  in  a  way  which  brings 
home,  to  one  oddly  the  recollections  of  Syria  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  For  loungers  of  a  steadily  uninquiring  order,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  plenty  of  amusements  'of  a  lighter  sort.  It 
is  hard  to  spend  a  d.ay  more  jileasantly  than  in  Imating 
beneath  the  cliff's  of  Capri,  bobbing  for  “  cardinals,”  cruis¬ 
ing  round  the  huge  masses  of  the  Faraglioni,  as  they  rise 
like  giants  out  of  the  setv,  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  little 
grottoes  which  stud  the  coast.  On  land  there  are  climbs 
around  headlands  and  “  rock  work  ”  for  the  adventurous, 
easy  little  walks  with  ex(iuisite  peeps  of  sea  and  cliff'  ibr 
the  idle,  sunnv  little  nooks  where  the  dreamer  can  lie 
buried  in  myrtle  and  arbutus,  llie  life  around  one,  simple 
as  it  is,  has  the  color  and  picturesqueness  of  the  South. 
The  girl  faces  which  meet  one  on  the  hill-side  are  faces 
such  as  artists  love.  In  the  chunli  the  little  children  play 
about  among  the  groups  of  mothers  with  orange  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads  and  heavy  silver  rings  on  every  finger. 
Strange  processions  with  cowled  laces  and  crucifix  and 
banners  borne  aloft  sweep  into  the  piazza  and  up  the 
church  steps.  Old  women  with  Sibyl-like  faces  sit  .'pin- 
ning  at  their  doors.  Maidens  with  water-jars  on  their 
head  which  might  have  been  dug  up  at  Pomfieii ;  priests 
with  broad  hiits  and  huge  cloaks ;  sailors  with  blue  shirts 
and  red  girdles ;  urchins  who  almost  instinctively  cry  for  a 
“  soldo”  and  break  into  the  Tarantella  if  you  look  at  them; 
quiet,  grave,  farmer-peasants  with  the  Phrygian  cap; 
coral-fishers  fresh  from  the  African  coast  with  tales  of 
storm  and  tempest,  and  the  Madonntv’s  help  —  make  up 
group  after  group  of  Caprese  life  as  one  looks  idly  on,  a 
life  not  specially  truthful,  perhaps,  or  moral,  or  high-mimlcd, 
but  sunny  and  pleasant  and  pretty  enough,  and  harmoniz¬ 
ing  in  its  own  pleasant  way  with  the  sunshine  and  be.auty 
around. 

As  we  have  already  said,  “  dulness  ”  and  distance  have 
as  yet  saved  Capri  from  a  flood  of  visitors  which  would 
rob  it  at  any  rate  of  the  silence  and  solitude  which  now 
give  it  half  its  charm.  But  this  exemption  from  the  com¬ 
mon  doom  of  really  lieautiful  places  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  long,  'fhe  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Nice  to  Genoa  will  probably  brin"  about  the  flmht  of  a 
goo«l  many  winter  exiles  from  the  Riviera,  where  Mentone 
has  become  almost  as  bustling  and  as  dear  a  place  as  Nice, 
and  San  Remo  is  on  its  way  to  become  as  bustling  and  as 
dear  a  place  as  Mentone.  The  difficulty  of  the  voyage  to 
Algiers  and  the  discomforts  of  Sicily  mav  again  draw  the 
attention  of  wanderers  in  search  of  health  to  a  spot  which 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  ever  since  the  days  of  Tiberius 
If  the  climate  of  Capri  is  inferior  to  that  of  Catania,  it  is 
distinctly  sujierior  to  that  of  either  San  Remo  or  Mentone. 
Those  who  remember  the  Riviera  with  no  little  gratitude 
may  still  shrink  from  the  memory  of  its  sharp  transitions 
of  temperature,  the  chill  shade  into  which  one  plunges 
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from  the  direct  heat  of  its  sun-rays,  and  the  bitter  cold  of  I 
its  winter  nights.  Out  of  the  sun  indeed  the  air*  of  the  | 
Kiriera  towards  Christmas  is  generally  keen,  and  a  cloudy  1 
Jay,  with  an  east  wind  sweeping  alon"  the  shore,  will 
brio''  back  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  the  England  one 
has  Teft  behind.  Capri  is  no  hotter  perhaps  in  the  sun- 
thine,  but  it  is  distinctly  warmer  in  the  shade.  The  ! 
wraps  and  shawls  which  are  a  necessity  of  health  at  San  | 
Remo  or  Mentone  are  far  less  necessary  in  the  South.  \ 
One  may  live  frankly  in  the  open  air  in  a  way  which  j 
would  hardly  be  safe  elsewhere,  and  it  is  just  life  in  the  | 
open  air  which  is  most  beneficial  to  invalids.  It  is  this  : 
natural  warmth  which  tells  on  the  temperature  of  the  ! 
nights. 

The  sudden  change  at  sunset,  which  is  the  terror  of 
the  Riviera,  is  far  less  perceptible  .at  Capri :  indeed,  the 
average  night  temperature  is  but  two  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  the  day.  The  air,  too,  is  singularly  pure  and  in¬ 
vigorating,  for  the  village  and  its  hotels  stand  some  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
fairly  level  and  accessible  walks  along  the  hill-sides.  At 
San  Remo,  or  in  the  eastern  bay  of  Mentone,  one  pur- 
cha-ses  shelter  by  living  in  a  teacup,  and  the  only  chance 
of  exercise  lies  in  climbing  up  its  sides.  Of  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  and  the  quiet  of  the  place  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  of  all  winter  resorts  as 
yet  the  cheapest.  But  it  must  fairly'  be  owned  that  these 
advantages  are  accompanied  by  some  very  serious  draw¬ 
backs. 

If  Capri  is  fairly  free  from  the  bitter  east  wind  of  the 
Riviera,  the  Riviera  is  free  from  the  stifling  sirocco  of 
Capri.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter  —  in  the  etirly 
part  of  December,  for  instance,  during  the  past  year  — 
this  is  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  The  winds  blow 
straight  from  Africa,  hot,  dusty,  and  oppressive  in  a 
strange  .and  almost  indescribable  way.  All  the  peculiar 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  disappears ;  one  sees  every 
feature  of  the  landscape  as  one  would  see  them  throun-h 
a  raw  autumn  day  in  England.  The  presence  of  fine 
dust  in  the  air  —  the  dust  of  the  African  desert,  to 
which  this  effect  is  said  to  be  owing  —  may  perh.aps 
account  for  the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  the  sirocco ; 
certain  it  is,  that  after  two  days  of  it  every  nerve 
in  the  body  seems  set  ajar.  Luckily,  however,  it  only  lasts 
three  days,  and  dies  down  into  rain  as  the  wind  veers 
round  to  the  west.  In  the  spring  its  eflects  are  far  less 
annoying,  but  they  are  never  pleasant,  and  though  it  is 
easy  to  escape  the  worst  violence  of  the  sirocco  by  choos¬ 
ing  a  home  in  the  northern  instead  of  the  southern  valley, 
this  is  a  course  hardly  open  to  an  invalid.  As  we  have 
said,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  island  is  the 
shelter  which  one  can  find  either  in  one  quarter  or  another 
from  almost  every  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  its  jiosition 
and  its  hills  make  its  winds  very  violent  ones,  though  for¬ 
tunately  they  are  seldom  very  cold.  But  it  is  the  want  of 
adequate  medical  advice  and  of  domestic  comforts  which 
puts  Capri  out  of  question  as  a  residence  for  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  e.xtreme  ill-health.  The  hotels  are  simply 
superior  country  inns,  fairly  comfortable,  and  very  cheap, 
but  rough  in  their  style  of  accommodation,  and  certainly 
unsuited  for  very  delicate  invalids.  There  are  no  villas 
such  as  often  niiike  a  residence’  in  the  South  tolerable 
to  those  who  cannot  bear  the  inevitable  discomforts  of 
hotels. 

There  is  one  good  Italian  practitioner,  but  there  is  no 
English  doctor,  and  in  any  serious  or  critical  case  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  medical  assistance  from  Naples  at  a 
very  serious  cost.  For  invalids,  too,  who  are  not  strong 
enough  for  walking  or  riding,  the  want  of  roads  and  car¬ 
riages  is  a  terrible  drawback,  although  it  is  in  great 
measures  compensated  by  the  use  of  litters.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  distance  of  Capri  from  England,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  communication  with  the  mainland,  from  which  its 
residents  are  utterly  cut  off  by  bad  weather,  we  may 
perhaps  find  ground  for  hoping  that  the  island  will  for 
sometime  yet  remain  uninvaded  by  the  honle  of  winter 
exiles. 
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Mkn  have  had  strange  fancies  about  earth’s  beautiful  sat¬ 
ellite.  They  have  worshipped  it  as  a  goddess,  sung  of  it 
as  the  birthplace  of  dreams,  honoretl  it  as  the  abiding-place 
of  beneficent  spirits  empowered  to  visit  earth  to  aid  good 
men  and  punish  evil-doers.  Some  have  held  the  moon  to 
be  the  first  home  of  humanity,  the  Paradise  lost  by  Eve’s 
transgression ;  others  have  believed  it  to  be  the  place 
to  which  the  souls  of  men  ascend  after  death.  Byron 
wrote,  — 

Sweet  Dian’s  erest 

Floats  through  the  azure  air,  an  island  of  the  blest ; 

and  a  modern  poetess  has  avowed  her  faith  that  the 
wretched  find  rest  in  Luna’s  serene  regions.  Many  wise 
men  of  old  believed  the  moon  to  be  a  world  full  of  life, 
Pythagoras  boldly  asserting  it  had  its  seas  and  rivers,  its 
mountains,  plains,  and  woods,  its  plants  far  lovelier  than 
the  flowers  of  earth,  its  animals  fifteen  times  the  size  of 
those  familiar  to  mundane  eyes,  ruleif  over  by  men  of  larger 
growth  and  higher  mental  faculties  than  those  of  earthly 
mould. 

Leaving  philosophers  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
moon  was  or  was  not  the  home  of  creatures  more  or  less 
akin  to  humankind,  unphilosophical  folk  agreed  that  the 
moon  had  one  inhabitant  at  least,  one  of  their  own  race,  “ 
whose  form  was  palpable  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  How 
he  attained  his  elevated  position  was  in  this  wise. 
While  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  a 
man  was  detected  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabbatli-day, 
whereupon  he  was  taken  without  the  camp  and  stoned  un¬ 
til  he  died.  Not  satisfied  with  this  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender  by  his  fellow-wanderers,  the  Vox  Populi 
condemned  the  unhappy  Sabbath-breaker  to  a  perjietual 
purgatory  in  the  moon,  wherein  he  may  be  seen,  bearing 
his  bundle  of  sticks  upon  his  back,  ever  climbing  and 
climbing  without  gaining  a  step;  accompanied  by  a  dog, 
faithful  in  worse  than  death,  to  a  master,  whom  an  old 
English  song-writer  pictures  shuddering  in  constant  fear  of 
a  fall,  and  shivering  with  cold  as  the  frosty  air  bites  his  back 
through  his  thorn-rent  clothes.  Shakespeare’s  Stephano 
found  Caliban  ready  enough  to  believe  he  was  the  man  in 
the  moon,  dropped  from  the  skies  to- become  king  of  the 
enchanted  island :  •*  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do 
adore  thee ;  my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and 
thy  bush.”  In  Germany,  the  story  runs  that,  many  ages 
ago,  an  old  man  went  into  the  woods  to  cut  sticks  upon  a 
!  Sunday  morning.  Having  collected  as  many  as  he  could 
1  carry,  he  slung  the  bundle  upon  a  stick,  shouldered  it,  and 
j  trudged  homewards.  He  had  not  got  far  upon  his  way  ere 
he  was  stopped  by  a  handsome  gentleman  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  best,  who  inquired  if  he  was  aware  it  was  Sunday 
on  earth,  when  every  one  was  bound  to  rest  from  lalior. 
“  Sunday  on  earth  or  Monday  in  heaven,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me  1  ”  was  the  irreverent  reply.  “  So  be  it,”  said  his 
questioner;  “bear,  then,  your  fagot  forever;  and  since 
you  do  not  value  Sunday  on  earth,  you  shall  have  an 
everlasting  Moon-day  in  heaven  —  standing  for  eternity  in 
the  moon  as  a  warning  to  Sabbath-breakers  1  ”  As  he  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence,  the  stranger  vanished,  and  before  the 
j  wood-gatherer  could  apologize  for  his  rudeness,  he  was 
j  seized  by  invisible  hands,  and  liorne  to  the  moon,  pole, 

I  fagot,  and  all.  According  to  anoiher  version,  he  had  the 
I  option  of  burning  in  the  sun  or  freezing  in  the  moon,  and 
I  chose  the  latter  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
j  Travelling  northwards,  we  find  the  bundle  of  sticks 
j  transformed  into  a  load  of  green-stuff.  A  North-Frisian, 
i  so  devoid  of  honest  ingenuity  that  he  could  think  of  no 
{  better  way  of  passing  his  Christmas  Eve  than  in  stripping 
I  a  neighbor’s  garden  of  its  cabbages,  was  deservedly  caught 
by  some  of  the  villagers  as  he  was  sneaking  away  with  his 
plunder.  Indignant  at  the  theft,  they  wished  the  thief  in 
I  the  moon,  and  to  the  moon  he  went  instanter ;  there  he 
I  yet  stands  with  the  stolen  cabbages  on  his  back,  turning 
1  himself  round  once  on  the  anniversary  of  his  crime  and  its 
\  detection.  New  Zealanders,  too,  claim  the  man  in  the 
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moon  as  one  of  themselves,  their  story  being,  that  one 
Rona,  going  out  at  night  to  fetch  water  from  a  well,  stum¬ 
bled,  fell,  and  sprained  his  ankle  so  badly,  that  as  he  lay 
unable  to  move,  he  cried  out  with  the  pain.  Then,  to  his 
dismay  and  terror,  he  beheld  the  moon  descending  towards 
him,  evidently  bent  upon  capturing  him.  lie  seized  hold 
of  a  tree,  and  clung  to  it  tightly,  but  it  gave  way,  and  fell 
with  him  upon  the  moon,  which  carried  both  away.  In 
Swabia,  i>ut  content  with  a  man,  they  must  needs  put  a  ■ 
man  and  a  woman  in  the  moon  :  the  former  ibr  strewing  j 
thorns  and  brambles  on  the  road  to  church,  to  hinder  more  i 
godly  folks  than  himself  from  attending  Sunday  mass;  the  , 
latter  for  making  butter  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  Cingalese  transform  tlie  man  into  a  hare,  and  make  : 
the  animal’s  presence  in  the  orb  of  night  a  reward  instead 
of  a  punishment.  Sakyamunni,  in  one  of  the  earlier  stages  ! 
of  his  existence,  was  a  hare,  living  in  a  sort  of  partnership  ' 
with  an  ape  and  a  Ibx.  One  day,  Indra  paid  the  three  | 
friends  a  visit,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man  in  want  of  a  | 
meal.  The  larder  being  bare,  the  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  ! 
hare  started  at  once  on  a  foraging  expedition  :  while  his  I 
cronies  managed  to  secure  something  eatable,  the  hare  re-  | 
turned  as  he  went,  but  rather  than  be  reproached  with  in-  j 
hospitality,  as  s<K>n  as  a  cooking-hre  was  kindled,  he  i 
jumped  into  it,  thus  providing  the  visitor  with  a  dainty  ' 
dish  very  literally  at  his  own  expense.  Charmed  with  the 
action,  indra  took  the  hare  out  of  the  fire,  carried  him  I 
back  with  him  to  heaven,  and  set  him  in  the  moon.  In 
Scandinavia,  oddly  enough,  tradition  took  the  New  Zea-  | 
lander’s  view  of  Luna’s  character,  and  made  a  kidnapper 
of  her.  According  to  the  Norse  legend,  Maui,  the  moon, 
seeing  two  children  named  Iljuki  and  Bil  drawing  water 
from  a  well  into  a  bucket,  which  they  suspended  on  a  pole,  i 
for  easy  carriage,  seized  upon  them,  and  took  children,  | 
bucket,  and  pole  into  the  upper  regions.  | 

After  testing  the  question  again  and  again,  modern  me¬ 
teorologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  has 
no  sort  of  influence  over  the  weather,  agreeing  with  the 
Iron  Duke,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  place  any  faith  in  her  as 
a  weather  predictor,  'rime  was  when  she  was  thought  ab¬ 
solute  mistress  of  the  seasons.  Pliny  hits  the  following 
lunar  weather-wisdom.  Fine  weather,  wind,  or  rain,  may 
be  looked  for  according  as  the  moon  rises  with  a  pure 
white,  red,  or  swarthy  light.  If,  at  full  moon,  half  the  disc  ' 
is  clear,  fine  weather  is  betokened  ;  if  red,  wind ;  if  black,  j 
rain.  If  at  the  rising  of  the  new  moon  the  upper  horn  is  i 
obscured,  there  will  be  a  prevalence  of  wet  when  she  is  on  | 
the  wane  ;  if  the  lower  horn  is  obscured,  there  will  be  rain 
before  she  attains  her  full ;  if  both  horns  appear  obtuse,  a 
frightful  tempest  is  near ;  if  they  are  sharp  and  erect,  high  ! 
winds  may  be  expected.  Darwin  declares  it  is  a  sure  sign  ; 
of  coming  rain  when  the  moon’s  head  is  hidden  in  haloes,  j 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  ami  Queries  says  a  large  circle  i 
round  the  moon,  with  a  north  or  northeast  wind,  predicates  | 
stormy  weather ;  if  the  wind  comes  from  any  other  quar-  i 
ter,  there  will  still  be  rain,  but  less  of  it.  If,  however,  the 
moon  rises  after  sunset,  the  appearance  of  a  ring  round  her 
is  not  so  significant  as  the  Dutch  rhyme  puts  it :  — 

A  ring  round  the  moon 

May  pass  awiy  soon  ;  I 

But  a  ring  round  the  sun 
Gives  water  in  the  tun. 

An  old  Spanish  proverb  says  the  circle  of  the  moon  never 
filled  a  pond,  but  the  circle  of  the  sun  wets  a  shepherd  ; 
while  an  English  rhyme  pronounces,  — 

If  round  the  moon  a  circle’s  seen 
or  white,  and  all  the  sky’s  serene, 

The  following  day,  you  may  divine. 

Will  surely  prove  exceeding  fine. 

And,  — 

Whene'er,  in  autumn  or  in  spring, 

A  mist  the  moon  doth  with  it  bring, 

At  noon  the  sun  will  bright  appear. 

The  evening  be  serene  and  clear. 

The  turning  up  of  the  horns  of  the  new  moon  is  another 
sign  of  fair  weather ;  “  There’s  no  likelihood  of  a  drop 
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now,  an’  the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  there,”  says  somebody 
in  “  Adam  Bede.”  Southev  notices  this  notion  in  one  of 
his  letters :  “  Poor  Littledale  has  this  day  explained  the 
cause  of  the  rains  which  have  prevailed  tor  the  last  live 
weeks,  by  a  theory  which  will  probably  be  as  new  to  you 
as  it  is  to  me.  ‘  I  have  observed,’  he  says,  ‘  that  when 
the  moon  is  turned  upwards,  we  have  fine  weather  after  it, 
but  when  it  is  turned  down,  then  we  have  a  wet  season; 
and  the  reason  I  think  is,  that  when  it  is  turned  down,  it 
holds  no  water,  like  a  basin,  you  know,  and  down  it 
comes  !  ’”  It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  the  weather 
depends  upon  the  moon  changing  before  or  after  midnight; 
a  belief  absurtl  on  the  face  of  it,  since,  as  has  been  well  ob¬ 
served,  the  moon  may  change  liefore  twelve  at  W^estminster, 
and  after  twelve  at  St.  Paul’s.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  this  fact  when  he  put  forth  “  A  Weather  Prognostica¬ 
tor,  through  all  the  lunations  of  each  year  forever ;  showing 
the  observer  what  kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  fol¬ 
low  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  any  one  of  her  quarters, 
and  that  so  near  the  truth,  as  to  seldom  or  never  be 
found  to  fail.”  Our  readers  can  easily  decide  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  reverend  doctor’s  weather-guide  ;  they  have 
only  to  note  the  time  of  the  moon’s  entrance'upon  a  new 
quarter,  and  compare  the  actual  result  with  that  antici- 
ated  by  the  Prognosticator.  It  would  he  useless  to  quote 
is  formulated  observations,  for,  like  all  other  prophecies 
concerning  the  lunar  phenomena,  there  is  a  total  neglect 
of  the  fact,  that  weather  is  local,  and  not  universal.  In 
other  words,  the  change  in  the  nioon  that  is  supposed  to 
have  given  good  weather  in  the  south  ot  England,  has 
probably  been  attended  with  exceedingly  bad  weather  in 
Scotland. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  hit¬ 
ting  upon  the  right  time.  No  such  difficulty  disturbed  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  of  bygone  days,  who  took  my  lady 
moon  as  their  guide.  They  had  only  to  ask  themselves 
was  she  waxing  or  waning,  and  they  knew  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  leave  undone.  An  increasing  moon  was  favorable 
to  increase  ;  a  waning  moon  just  the  reverse.  So,  under 
the  first,  grain  wa.s  cut,  grafts  inserted,  eggs  put  under  the 
hen,  sheep  sheared,  and  manure  spread  upon  the  land. 
Seeds  were  sown  under  a  waning  moon,  in  order  that  the 
young  plants  might  have  the  advantage  of  growing  with 
the  mOon. 

Sow  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  muon, 

Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soon  ; 

That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and  arise, 

And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plentiful-wise. 

IVhen  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  was  the  projier  time  to  make 
ditches,  tread  out  grapes,  and  cover  up  the  roots  of  trees : 
seven  days  later  being  the  fittest  period  for  grubbing  up 
such  as  were  to  be  removed.  Timber,  however,  was  not  to 
be  touched  until  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  and  then 
only  when  the  moon  was  upon  the  change.  The  state  of 
the  moon,  says  Pliny,  is  all-important  when  the  felling  of 
timber  is  in  question,  the  very  best  time  for  the  oper.ation 
being  during  the  moon’s  silence,  or  when  she  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun.  Some,  however,  averred  she  ought  to 
be  below  the  horizon  as  well,  and  that  if  the  conjunction 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  tinilier 
then  felled  would  be  of  Everlasting  duration.  Even  now, 
Devonshire  apple-growers  prefer  gathering  their  fruit  at  the 
shrinking  of  the  moon,  believing  then  it  does  not  matter 
though  the  apples  get  bruised  in  the  gathering,  which  i.s 
otherwise  fatal  to  their  preservation.  Peat-cutters  aver 
that  if  peat  be  cut  under  a  waning  moon  it  will  rem.ain 
moist,  and  not  burn  clearly.  The  Brazilian  mat-makers  ot 
Petropolis  account  for  some  of  their  mats  wearing  out  too 
quickly,  by  reason  of  the  canes  having  been  cut  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  moon.  It  is  foolish,  according  to  Sufiblk 
notions,  to  kill  a  pig  when  the  moon  is  waning;  for  if  a  pig 
be  converted  into  pork  at  that  time,  the  meat  will  invari¬ 
ably  waste  excessively  when  it  comes  to  be  cooked.  In 
Burray  and  South  Konaldsay,  they  carry  the  waxing  and 
waning  theory  still  further,  holding  it  unlucky  to  many 
except  under  a  growing  moon.  A  sceptical  writer,  sneering 
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»tone  of  those  who  might  have  boasted  like  FalstatF,  “  We  j 
be  men  of  good  government,  being  governed  as  the  sea  is, 
bv  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress,  the  moon,”  says  :  “  When 
the  moon  is  in  Taurus,  he  never  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
physic ;  lest  that  animal,  which  chews  the  cud,  should  make 
him  cast  up  again.  If  at  any  time  he  has  a  mind  to  be  ' 
ailmitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  till  the  ' 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  for  ’tis  then  the  society  j 
of  an  inferior  with  a  superior  is  salutary  and  successful.”  ' 

Tiberius  hoped  to  stave  off  baldness  by  never  permitting  I 
the  barber  to  shear  his  ini|>erial  lucks  except  at  full  moon,  i 
The  Roman  emperor  was  evidently  as  earnest  a  believer  in 
the  ruling  jtower  of  Luna,  as  the  Duke  in  “  Measure  for  ! 
Mea.sure,”  who  tells  Claudio,  — 

Thou  art  not  certain, 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects  i 

•  After  the  moon  ;  | 

I 

or  as  the  ftiir  Olivia,  who  answers  the  greeting  of  her  lov-  | 
er’s  ambassador  with,  “  If  you  be  m.ad,  be  gone  ;  if  you  | 
have  reason,  Ite  brief;  ’tis  not  that  time  of  n\oon  with  me, 
to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue.”  Othello,  too, 
makes  the  moon  responsible  for  his  rash  deed  :  — 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 

She  conics  more  near  the  earth  than  is  her  wont. 

And  makes  men  mud.  ^  | 

.although  our  mad-doctors  have  long  since  scouted  the  idea  i 
of  lunatics  being  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  planet  from  I 
which  they  take  their  name,  it  was  held  by  men  of  note  I 
like  Mead  and  Hunter.  The  latter  was  strong  in  the  belief  | 
that  the  moon  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  | 
human  body,  particularly  when  at  the  full.  “  It  is  stran::e, 
but  true  as  gospel,”  wrote  the  great  soldier,  Napier,  from 
Scinde,  “  that  at  every  new  and  full  moon,  down  we  all  go 
here  with  fever.”  In  tropical  countries,  where  meat  exposed 
in  the  moonlight  turns  putrid,  the  beams  of  the  moon  work 
harm  to  tho.«e  who  sleep  beneath  them.  “  The  sun  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night,”  says  the 
Psalmist.  Captain  Burton  tells  us  that  many  a  Brazilian  ! 
negro,  taking  a  nap  incautiously  in  the  moonlight,  aw.akes  I 
with  one  side  of  his  face  a  difl'erent  color  from  the  other.  | 
A  Mr.  Perry,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  bush,  turned  | 
up  at  Brisbane  in  very  miserable  plight.  He  had  been 
blinded  by  sleeping  under  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  wan¬ 
dered  about  for  five  days,  until  his  sight  became  sufticiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  find  the  homeward  track.  The 
sailors  of  Southern  Italy  maintain  that  the  beams  of  the 
moon  are  fatal  to  the  fish  they  shine  upon,  and  are  careful 
to  shelter  those  tln-y  catch  from  the  moonlight,  lest  they  1 
should  become  putrid. 

It  was  once,  and  still  may  bt‘,  the  custom  of  Highland 
women  to  salute  the  new  moon  with  a  solemn  courtesy. 
English  country  dames  were  wont  to  sit  astride  a  stile  or 
gate,  waiting  the  new  moon’s  appearance,  to  welcome  her 
with,  “  A  fine  moon,  (>od  bless  her  I  ”  Bachelors  were 
privileged  to  claim  a  kiss  and  a  pair  of  gloves  upon  an¬ 
nouncing  the  advent  of  a  new  moon  to  the  first  maiden  they  i 
met.  If,  when  first  seen,  the  new  moon  was  upon  the  right 
hand,  or  directly  before  the  person  making  her  ac(juaint-  [ 
»nce,  good  fortune  awaited  the  lucky  individual  on  the  en-  i 
raing  month;  just  the  contrary  result  following  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  left  hand,  or  at  his  or  her  back.  To  see  a  new 
moon  for  the  first  time  through  glass,  is  ominous  of  ill.  To 
inanre  good  fortune,  one  ought,  at  sight  of  her  ladyship,  to 
turn  over  one’s  money  and  wish.  At  the  inquest  upon  the  i 
victims  of  the  railway  accidt  nt  at  Harrow,  in  November,  \ 
1870,  a  juryman  said  his  son  was  in  a  meadow  close  by  at  the  ' 
time  of  the  collision,  and  saw  the  new  moon  shining  brightly ;  I 
'and  having  a  knack  of  turning  over  his  money  when  he 
«w  the  new  moon,  he  did  so,  and  counted  it  easily  by  her 
^ht.  To  render  the  charm  complete,  the  money  should 
w  ipit  upon.  When  Mungo  Park  visited  the  Mandingot^s, 
he  found  a  very  similar  superstition  prevalent  among  them, 
own  the  rising  of  the  new  moon,  they  always  prayed  in  a 
whisper,  spat^pon  their  hands,  and  then  rubbed  their  faces 
with  them.  The  Mussulmans  of  Turkestan  shake  off  their 


sins  every  month  by  the  simple  jirocess  of  jumping  up  and 
down  seven  times  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  new 
moon. 

Berkshire  lasses  used  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  cry  to 
the  new  moon,  — 

New  moon,  new  moon,  I  hail  thee  ! 

By  all  the  virtue  in  thy  Iwdy, 

Grant  this  night  that  I  may  see 
He  who  my  true  love  is  to  be. 

In  Scotland,  it  was  only  the  first  new  moon  of  the  new  year 
that  was  appealed  to  in  this  fashion  ;  to  obtain  success,  it 
was  necessary  to  set  the  back  against  a  tree,  and  the  feet 
upon  a  ground-fast  stone,  and  sing  or  s.ay,  — 

O  new  moon,  I  hail  thee  ! 

And  gif  I’m  e’er  to  marry  man. 

Or  man  to  marry  me. 

His  face  turned  this  way  fast’s  ye  can, 

Let  me  my  true  love  see, 

This  blessed  night. 

And  if  the  invoker  was  destined  to  be  married,  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  her  future  gutdman  would  wait  upon  her  before 
morning.  Yorkshire  girls  have  another  way  of  hailing  the 
first  new  moon  of  the  year :  tliey  take  care  to  see  her  in  a 
looking-glass,  and  know  they  will  have  to  remain  single  as 
many  years  as  they  behold  moons.  Matrimonial  diviners 
of  course  wish  to  see  as  few  moons  as  possible,  holding  the 
more  moons,  the  worse  luck.  The  sight  of  more  than  one 
moon  in  the  heavens  has  ever  been  portentous  of  impend¬ 
ing  trouble.  Hubert  tells  King  John,  — 

'They  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night. 

Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 

Old  men  and  beldames  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 

A  red  moon  was  equally  ill-boding.  AVhen  Salisbury  en¬ 
treats  the  commander  of  llich.ard  ll.’s  Welsh  soldiers  to 
prevent  their  dispersion,  the  ^yelsh  ciiptain  replies,  — 

’Tis  thought  the  king  it  dead  ;  we  will  not  stay. 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered. 

And  meteors  fright  the  fixfed  stars  of  heaven ; 

The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 

And  lean-looked  {)rophets  whisper  fearful  change. 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  full  of  kings. 

A  lunar  eclipse  was  also  an  omen  dire,  as  it  well  might  be, 
if  the  popular  notion  in  ancient  times  was  correct,  and  the 
moon  was  onl^'  eclipsed  when  suffering  from  the  spells  of 
wicked  magicians  seeking  to  draw  her  down  to  earth,  to 
aid  them  in  their  unholy  doings  ;  fortunately,  their  machi¬ 
nations  were  of  no  avail  if  honest  people  could  make  enough 
noise  to  drown  the  songs  of  the  enchanters. 

To  sing  the  moon  out  of  the  sky  is  about  as  feasible  a 
feat  as  that  of  fishing  her  out  of  a  pond.  Attempting  the 
latter,  a  haymaker  fixed  a  nickname  upon  his  Wiltshire 
brethren  for  ever.  The  story  goes  that  two  Wiltshire  hay¬ 
makers,  going  home  from  work,  espied  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  in  a  pond,  and  took  it  for  a  lump  of  gold.  One  took 
off  his  boots  and  stockings,  waded  in,  and  tried  to  lay  hold 
of  the  glittering  prize ;  it  was  too  deep  for  his  reach,  so, 
seizing  hold  of  his  rake,  he  began  to  rake  the  water,  and 
persevered,  until  a  party  of  Somersetshire  mowers  came 
along,  and  jeered  him  as  a  “  moon -raker.”  Anxious  to  re¬ 
move  the  slur  of  stupidity  from  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Aker- 
man  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  opprobrious  nickname  in 
this  way  :  •*  Piple  zay  as  how  they  gied  th’  neame  o’  moon- 
rakers  to  we  Wiltshire  vauk,  bekase  a  passel  o’  stupid  bml- 
ies  one  night  tried  to  rake  the  shadow  o’  th’  moon  out  o’  th’ 
bruk,  and  tuk’t  vor  a  thin  cheese.  But  that’s  th’  wrong  end 
o’  th’  story.  The  chaps  as  was  doin’  o’  this  was  smugglers, 
and  they  was  a-vishing  up  zome  kegs  o’  sperrits,  and  only 
portended  to  rake  out  a  cheese.  So  the  exciseman  as  axed 
’em  the  question  ha<l  his  grin  at  ’em ;  but  they  had  a  good 
laugh  at  he,  when  ’em  got  whoame  the  stuff’.”  By  the  way, 
has  the  saying,  “  The  muon  is  not  made  of  green  cheese,” 
any  connection  with  the  Wiltshire  tradition,  or  with  that 
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respecting  the,  Middletoniaus  of  Lancashire,  who  are  re-  I 
proached  with  taking  the  moon’s  shadow  ibr  a  Cheshire  ^ 
cheese,  and  trying  to  rake  it  out  of  a  pit  V  We  pause  tor 
a  reply,  and  shall  look  for  one  in  Note*  and  Queries. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Ik  it  were  not  that  Dr.  Holmes,  in  one  of  his  most  ■ 
amusing  jiieces  of  satirical  verse,  expresses  strong  objec-  | 
tions  to  the  “  many-sided  ”  man,  we  should  be  disjiosed  ; 
to  adopt  that  title  in  preference  to  any  other  lor  his  own  ^ 
sobriquet. 

If  we  want  a  sound  and  capable  English  opinion  upon 
his  lighter  verses,  we.  have  only  to  turn  to  the  preface  of 
“Lyra  Elegantiarum,”  wherein  Mr.  Frederick  Locker, 
with  reference  to  vers  de  societe,  alludes  to  Dr.  Holmes  as 
“  perhaps  the  best  living  writer  of  this  species  of  verse.” 
Our  own  Miss  Mitford,  also,  is  enthusiastic  iu  his  praise 
A  critique  upon  his  works  fills  several  pages  of  her  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  a  Literary  Life,”  wherein  she  sjieaks  of  him  as 
an  original  for  whom  we  can  find  no  living  prototype, 
unless  we  travel  back  as  far  as  Pope  or  Dryden,  while  even 
then  we  should  miss  the  color  of  his  nationality.  As  a 
sermon  on  temperance  she  prefers  his  “  Lines  on  Lending  a 
Punch-Bowl  ”  to  all  the  temperance  songs  in  the  world, 
and  she  is  probably  right  in  so  doing. 

So  much  for  one  facet  of  our  many-sided  diamond.  As 
for  the  medley  called  the  “  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,”  which  constitutes  so  diversified  and  dainty  a  dish.  I 
the  English  public  can  refer  to  its  own  experience  as  a  ' 
voucher  for  its  genuine  qualities,  for  the  book  has  passed  I 
through  several  editions  here,  and  is  deservedly  a  favorite  | 
wherever  it  goes.  By  what  name  can  we  label  such  a  pro-  | 
duction  as  this  V  It  is  a  compound  of  critical  ess.ay',  of 
humorous  satire,  of  delicate  and  pathetic  romance,  of 
quaint  and  out-of-the-way  studies  of  human  nature,  of  the 
deepest  thoughts  and  the  most  fanciful  easy  writing,  with  a 
poem  about  every  twentieth  page,  and  scarcely  half  a  page 
without  a  bon-mot,  or  something  worth  remembering. 

We  are  not  near  the  end  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  qualifications. 
He  has  been  a  law  student,  but  law  he  relinipiished  for 
medicine.  He  is  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  having 
been  in  practice  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has  delivered 
lectures  on  homoeopathy,  of  which  he  is  the  implacable 
opponent ;  as  also  a  long  string  of  jirize  dissertations, 
addresses,  and  essays;  ftnd  he  can  make  the  most  de¬ 
liciously  candid  revelations  about  his  own  lectures  that  we  | 
have  ever  met  with.  His  criticisms  are  most  trenchant,  \ 
and  must  exercise  a  lieneficial  effect  in  pruning  the  over-  i 
luxuriance  and  wildness  of  literary  effort  in  a  young  j 
country.  The  giving  of  five  leisures  a  week  for  one  season  1 
suggested  to  him  some  ideas  on  lectures,  which  we  dare  say 
will  strike  a  responsive  i-hord  in  the  conscience  of  many  , 
an  itinerant  preacher,  or  of  any  one  who  has  to  travel  the 
same  round  in  any  branch  of  life  over  and  over  again. 

“  A  new  lecture,”  he  remarks,  “is  just  like  any  other  new 
tool.  We  use  it  for  awhile  with  jileasure.  Then  it  blisters 
our  hands,  and  we  hate  to  touch  it.  By  and  by  our  hands  j 
grow  callous,  and  then  we  have  no  longer  any  sensitiveness  i 

about  it . A  lecture  doesn’t  begin  to  get  old  until  it 

has  passed  its  hundredth  delivery ;  and  some,  I  think, 
have  doubled,  if  not  quadrupled  that  number.  These  old 
lectures  are  a  man’s  best,  commonly  ;  they  improve  by  age, 
also,  like  the  pipes,  fiddles,  and  poems  I  told  you  of  the 
other  day.  One  learns  to  make  the  most  of  their  strong 
points  and  to  carry  off  their  weak  ones  —  to  take  out  the 
really  good  things  which  don’t  tell  on  the  audience,  and 
put  iu  chea|>er  things  that  do.  All  this  degrades  him,  of 
course,  but  it  improves  the  lecture  for  general  delivery.” 
This  strikes  us  as  a  truth  with  which  many  writers  as  well 
as  lecturers  must  be  acquainted.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
should  be  so,  but  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  times  to  reduce  all  things  to  one  dead 
level  of  uniformity  and  monotony.  It  is  only  by  doing 
work  for  the  general  mass  of  the  people  that  a  man  can 
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live,  and  so  his  work  must  lie  brought  down  to  their  level, 
and  then  he  has  no  time  or  elasticity  left  for  maturing  any 
special  or  recherche  production  of  his  brain.  Dr.  Holmes 
then  proceeds  to  an  amusing  theory  of  “  averages  ”  with 
regard  to  audiences.  He  tells  us  that  the  averaye  intellect 
of  five  hundred  persons,  taken  as  they  come,  is  not  very 
high.  Then  he  finds  audiences  most  awful  in  their  uni¬ 
formity.  An  assembly  iu  a  town  of  New  York  or  Ohio 
will  launh  or  cry  at  just  the  same  places  of  a  lecture  as  one 
in  any  New  England  town  of  similar  size.  “  Even  those 
little  indescribable  movements  which  a  lecturer  takes 
cognizance  of,  just  as  a  driver  notices  his  horse  cockinu 
his  ears,  are  sure  to  come  in  exactly  the  same  place  of  your 
lecture,  always.”  Dr.  Holmes,  we  should  imagine,  must 
have  got  to  his  most  callous  and  mechanical  manner  of 
delivering  a  lecture,  and  must  be  repeating  it,  say,  for  the 
hundred-and-fiftieth  time,  before  he  is  sufficiently  at  home 
to  be  addi-essing  his  audience  and  making  so  many  ob¬ 
servations  at  the  same  moment.  But  it  is  very  curious 
what  a  power  the  brain  has  of  relegating  familiar  work  to 
its  more  mechanical  processes,  leaving  to  the  imaginative 
and  higher  faculties  to  follow  out  their  own  purposes  un¬ 
shackled.  In  taking  uj)  our  parable  upon  such  a  many- 
sided  individual  as  Dr.  Holmes,  we  are  allowing  oursflves 
somewhat  to  drift  from  the  professed  subject  of  this  article 
—  his  novels.  But  lecturing  in  America  holds  a  much 
more  prominent  position  f%un  with  us ;  they  have  there 
much  less  novel-writing  and  much  more  lecturing  than  we 
have.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  deliver 
their  novels  in  the  form  of  lectures.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  was  to  read  jiortions  of  his 
no\  els,  both  here  and  in  America ;  and  it  is  not  very  long 
since  a  novel  was  read  out  from  beginning  to  end  befon'  a 
select  audience  across  the  Atlantic.  But  in  this  latter 
case  the  circumstances  were  peculiar :  some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  them.  Charles  Reade,  being  arraigned  on 
account  of  one  of  his  novels  on  the  score  of  impropriety, 
caused  it  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  court  by  an  actor  of 
stentorian  voice.  Should  this  sort  of  thing  become  com¬ 
mon,  the  circulating  libraries  will  have  to  look  out  for 
themselves. 

We  ourselves  have  been  told  interesting  stories  by 
American  lecturers.  One  informed  us  of  a  magical  process 
of  concentrating  an  audience  into  a  focus,  against  which 
the  full  force  of  oratory  was  to  be  directed  ;  and  the  larger 
the  assemblage  the  more  power  was  the  lecturer  conscious 
of.  A  lecturer  again,  but ’this  was  one  of  a  very  sjiecial 
order,  had  the  sensation,  even  when  sjieaking  extemjxire,  of 
being  in  a  most  mean  state  of  mind,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  count  up  to  a  thousand  while  listening  to  the  very  words 
self-uttered.  The  brain  is  truly  a  very  complex  and  unin¬ 
telligible  machine. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Holmes,  he  appears  to  find  his 
lecturing  focus  in  “  bright  women’s  faces.”  “  Pick  out  the 
best,”  he  says,  “  and  lecture  mainly  to  that.”  .4 void  un¬ 
sympathetic  and  expressionless  faces  —  “  they  are  what 
kill  the  lecturer.  These  negative  faces,  with  their  vacuous 
eyes  and  stony  lineaments,  pump  and  suck  the  warm  soul 
out  of  him;  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  lecturers  grow  .<o 
pale  before  the  season  is  over.” 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  already  named,  Dr. 
Holmes  is  also  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at 
Harvard.  Nor  is  this  all  —  and  we  have  not  come  to  his 
novels  yet.  “  He  excels  in  singing  his  own  charming 
songs,”  so  says  Miss  Mitford,  “  and  is  the  delight  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  every  society  that  he  enters,  buzzing  about  like  a 
bee,  or  fluttering  like  a  humming-bird,  e.xceedingly  diflicult 
to  catch,  unless  he  is  really  wanted  for  some  kind  act,  and 
then  you  are  sure  of  him.” 

Before  entering  upon  any  detailed  criticisiu  of  his 
novels,  we  must  give  a  few  brief  specimens  of  his  happy 
facility  in  occasional  verse.  The  following,  which  strik^ 
us  as  containing  much  sound  wisdom  in  very'  few^  lines,  is 
from  a  piece  of  considerable  length  entitled  “Lrama;  a 
Rhymed  Lesson.”  The  poem  was  delivered  before  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  so  long  ago  as 
1846.  Here  is  Dr.  Holmes’s  advice  to  his  age  :  — 
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^on’t  catch  the  tidj'cts ;  you  have  found  your  place 
Just  in  the  focus  of  a  nervous  race, 

Fretful  to  change,  and  rabid  to  discuss, 

Full  of  excitements,  always  in  a  fuss  ; 

Think  of  the  ])atriarchs  ;  then  compare  as  men 
These  IcanKiheekcd  maniacs  of  the  tongue  and  pen  ! 

Run,  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath; 

Work  like  a  man,  but  don’t  be  worked  to  death  ; 

And  with  new  notions  —  let  me  change  the  rule  — 

Don’t  strike  the  iron  till  it’s  slightly  cool.” 

Is  not  this  an  idealized  medical  pre.seription  ?  Dr.  Holmes 
belongs  to  a  healthy  and  comfortable  school  of  philosophy. 
So  believer  he  in  the  value  of  nervous  excitement,  or  raw 
enthusiasm.  In  “  Astmea,”  another  long  poem,  we  find  a 
morsel  of  muscular  Christianity,  served  up  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  witty  pungency :  — 

“  Perhai)s  too  far  in  these  considerate  days 
Has  patience  carried  her  submissive  ways ; 

Wisdom  has  taught  us  to  be  calm  and  meek. 

To  take  one  blow  and  turn  the  other  check  ; 

It  is  not  written  what  a  man  shall  do. 

If  the  rude  caititf  strike  the  other  too  !  ” 

Aproitox  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  views,  we  may'  quote  a  few  lines 
ftoni  the  “  Urania,”  wherein  comparison  is  made  between 
two  individuals  of  somewhat  opposite  tendencies  :  — 

“  Rv  the  white  neckcloth  with  its  straightened  tie, 

'file  sober  hat,  the  Sabbath  speaking  eye. 

Severe  and  smileless,  he  that  runs  may  read 
Tlie  stern  disciple  of  Geneva’s  creed. 

Decent  and  slow,  behold  his  solemn  march  ; 

Silent  he  enters  through  yon  crowded  arch. 

A  livelier  bearing  of  the  outward  man. 

The  light-luicd  gloves,  the  undevout  rattan. 

Now  smartly  raised,  or  half-profanely  twirled  — 

A  bright,  fresh  twinkle  from  the  wcekslav  world  — 

Tell  tlieir  plain  story';  yes,  thine  eyes  behold 
A  clieerful  Christian  from  the  lilicral  fold.” 

With  Miss  Milford’s  brief  description  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  per¬ 
sonal  a|)[K!arance,  given  above,  to  guide  us,  we  should  say 
that  in  the  latter  ])ortiun  of  the  fragment  just  quoted.  He 
has  had  his  eye  turned  in  some  degree  upon  himself ;  at  ivll 
events  the  picture  of  the  “  cheerful  Christian  ”  harmonizes 
very  well  with  Dr.  Holmes  as  generally  seen  through  the 
medium  of  his  books.  An<l  no  unpleasant  picture  it  is:  we 
are  r.ather  partial  to  cheerful  Christians  ourselves. 

Here  is  sotne  more  of  his  \hought  following  a  similar 
direction,  from  the  “  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  :  ” 

"  How  curious  it  is  that  we  always  consider  solemnity,  and 
the  absence  of  all  gay  surprises  and  encounter  of  wits,  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  the  future  life  of  those  whom  we 
thus  deprive  of  half  their  faculties,  and  then  call  blessed ! 
There  .are  not  a  few  who,  even  in  this  life,  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  that  sinileless  eternity  to  which  they 
look  forw.ard,  by  banishing  all  gay'ctyfrom  their  hearts  and 
all  joyousness  from  their  countenances.  I  meet  one  such 
in  the  street  not  unfrequently,  a  person  of  intelligence  and 
education,  but  who  gives  me  (and  all  that  he  passes)  such 
a  rayless  and  chilling  look  of  recognition  —  something  as 
if  he  were  one  of  Heaven’s  assessors,  come  down  to  “  doom  ” 
every  acipiaintance  he  tuet —  that  I  have  sometimes  begun  to 
sneeze  on  the  sjiot,  and  gone  home  with  a  violent  cold,  dat¬ 
ing  from  that  instant.  I  don’t  doubt  he  would  cut  his  kit¬ 
ten’s  tail  off,  if  he  caught  her  playing  with  it.  Please  tell 
me,  who  taught  her  to  plav  with  it  ?  ”  This  paragraph  is 
a  perfect  example  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  manner  of  writing.  His 
thoughts  are  always  the  reverse  of  meagre,  they  are  brought 
out  definitely  and  clearly,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
polished  and  finished  by  a  sly  and  genial  turn  of  humor. 

Sala  says  Holmes  is  essentially  what  is  termed  a  “  funny 
fellow.”  'This  is  a  very  in.adeipiatc  epithet  fpr  our  goo«l 
doctor,  but  for  many  years  his  own  circle  of  friends  thought 
him  so  witty  that  they  never  dreamed  him  capable  of 
^ver  or  continuous  work.  He  was  brilliancy  and  sparkle 

perfection,  they  allowed ;  but  when  solid  and  lengthy 
volumes  apjMjared,  they  were  (juite  astonished. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  new  era  be¬ 


gan  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  literary  career.  He  did  not  cease  to  be 
a  wit,  but  he  considerably  enlarged  his  scope  and  ceased  to 
be  merely  wittv.  His  friends  considered  this  but  a  flash  in 
the  pan,  and  that  it  could  not  last  long ;  but  at  the  present 
time  we  find  Dr.  Holmes  still  a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  his  writings  continue  to  improve. 

Instead  of  improve,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  keep  to 
their  standard,  for  to  our  fancy  Dr.  Holmes  has  never  gone 
beyond  the  “  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  ”  for  real 
power  and  unflagging  vivacity  and  originality.  And  we 
suppose,  after  all,  this  book  of  many  colors  may  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  novel.  It  has  characters,  a  scene,  and  a  plot. 
The  scene  is  a  boarding-house,  and  the  plot  is  a  love-affair. 
The  characters  are  very  various.  There  is  our  friend  the 
Autocrat,  himself  anonymous,  but  in  propria  persona,  and 
very  iniimatelv  connected  with  a  Professor,  who  never  ap¬ 
pears  personally  on  the  scene,  but  whose  good  things  we  en¬ 
joy  just  the  same,  'rhere  is  a  divinity  student,  and  there  is 
“  the  young  fellow  whom  they  call  John.”  We  have  also  a 
temporary  boarder  from  the  country,  “  consisting  of  a  some¬ 
what  more  than  middle-aged  female,  with  a  parchment 
forehead  and  a  dry  little  frisette  shingling  it,  a  sallow  neck 
with  a  necklace  of  gold  beads,  a  black  dress  too  rusty  for 
recent  grief,  and  contours  in  basso-relievo.”  We  must  not 
forget  “  the  old  gentleman  opposite,”  nor,  last  but  not  least, 
the  pale  schoolmistress  who  so  often  paces  alone  “  the  long 
path,”  and  finds  it  at  last  lead  so  mysteriously  into  the  long 
path  of  love. 

The  plot,  however,  in  this  volume,  is  very  faintly 
marked;  but  Dr.  Holmes  has  the  rare  faculty  of  keeping 
up  the  reader’s  interest  with  the  smallest  possible  (piantity 
of  complicated  machinery.  His  stye  is  so  easy  and  varied, 
his  turns  of  thought  are  so  brilliant  and  unexpected,  and 
genial  humor  and  playful  satire  so  color  all  his  pages,  that 
our  pleasure  in  reading  his  books  never  for  a  moment 
flags.  The  jaded  reviewer  of  the  day,  who  has  a  bushel  of 
novels  brought  before  him  every  week  which  must  be  read 
and  commented  upon,  has  not  the  same  lively  enthusiasm 
for  romance  as  the  young  Miss  just  admitted  to.  tlie  glowing 
field  of  the  circulating  libr.ary ;  but  we  have  seen  such  jaded 
reviewer  take  up  a  novel  of  Dr.  Holmes’s,  and  read  it  for 
pleasure,  and  for  hours  at  a  time. 

When  we  have  once  read  a  book  of  Dr.  Holmes’s,  we 
may  take  it  up  at  any  time,  and  read  a  page  or  two,  or  a 
chapter  or  two,  with  a  certainty  of  falling  upon  some  racy 
observation,  some  wondrously  pungent  but  delicate  and 
mirthful  morsel  of  satire,  some  thought  seriously  worth  re¬ 
membering.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  didactic,  but 
there  are  many  highly-esteemed  prosers  in  whose  volumes 
there  is  not  half  the  wi'^dom,  the  concentrated  experience, 
and  the  suggestiveness,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  chap¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Holmes’s. 

The  “  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  ”  is  so  rich  in  good 
things,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  quote  from  it ;  one  does  not 
know  where  to  begin.  The  following  paragraph  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  mixture  of  medically-tinctured  thought  on  social 
matters,  with  Darwinism.  It  is  sage,  and  to  some  extent 
true :  — 

“  We  are  forming  an  aristocracy,  as  you  may  observe,  in 
this  country  —  not  a  gratia  Dei,  nor  a  jure  ilirino  one, 
but  a  de  facto  upper  stratum  of  being,  which  floats  over  the 
turbid  waves  of  common  life  as  the  iridescent  film  you  may 
have  seen  spreading  over  the  water  about  our  wharves  — 
very  splendid,  though  its  origin  may  have  been  tar,  tallow, 

train-oil,  or  other  such  unctuous  commodities . Of 

course,  money  is  its  corner-stone.  But  now  observe  this. 
Money  kejjt  tor  two  or  three  generations  transforms  a  race ; 
1  don’t  mean  merely  in  manners  and  hereditary  culture, 
but  in  blowl  and  bone.  Money  buys  air  and  sunshine,  in 
which  children  grow  up  more  kindly,  of  course,  than  in 
close  back  streets ;  it  buys  country  places  to  give  them 
happy  and  healthy  summers,  good  nursing,  good  doctoring, 
and  the  best  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton.  When  the  spring- 
chickens  come  to  market  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not 
what  I  was  going  to  speak  of.  As  the  young  females  of 
each  successive  season  come  on,  the  finest  specimens  among 
them,  other  things  being  equal,  are  apt  to  attract  those  who 
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can  affbnl  the  expensive  luxury  of  beauty.  The  physical 

character  of  the  next  ;'eneratiou  rises  in  consequence . 

The  weak  point  in  our  chryso-aristocracy  is  the  same  I 
have  alluded  to  in  connection  with  cheap  dandyism.  Its 
thorough  manhood,  its  high-caste  gallantry,  are  not  so 
manifest  a.s  the  plate-glass  of  its  windows,  and  the  more  or 

less  legitimate  heraldry  of  its  coach-panels . Our 

young  men  must  gild  their  spurs,  but  they  need  not  win 
them.” 

If  gold  gaine<l  by  struggling  in  the  tallow-market,  or  by 
a  lucky  discovery  of  petroleum,  is  to  be  taken  as  tlie  sole 
basis  of  progress  towards  the  highest  tyjje  of  humanity,  the 
true  aristoi,  and  if  hereditary  tacility  of  access  to  the  best 
cuts  of  beef  and  mutton  is  the  sole  prop  for  sustaining  such 
type  when  once  pro<lu('ed,  we  can  scarcely  exjtect  anything 
more  to  come  of  it  than  such  pseudo-elevation  as  Dr. 
Holmes  alludes  to.  Elsewhere  he  satirizes  more  strongly 
than  in  the  above  paragraph  the  plate-glass  gentility  of  the 
plutocracy.  Let  us  try  and  remember  that  such  constitute 
but  a  |K>rtion  of  American  society,  and  let  Dr.  Holmes  re¬ 
member  not  to  call  such  portion  its  aristocracy. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  ol  the  poetical  portion  of  this 
volume  is  the  wonderful  story  of  the  “  One-lloss  Shay.” 
We  will  quote  one  brief  effusion,  however,  which  is  quite 
as  amudng  in  its  way.  It  purports  to  be  liy  an  old  Latin 
tutor,  who  had  become  so  saturateil  in  the  language  as  to 
let  it  encroach  upon  the  purity  of  his  English.  The  poem's 
title  is  ••  ..Estivation  :  ” 

"  In  candent  ire  the  solar  splendor  flames  ; 

The  foies,  langueseent,  |)end  from  arid  raines  ; 

His  humid  front  the  cive,  anheling,  wijws 
And  dreams  of  erring  on  ventilerous  ripes. 

How  dulee  to  vive  occult  to  mortal  eyes. 

Dorm  on  the  herb  with  none  to  supervise, 

(’arp  the  suave  f»erries  from  the  crescent  vine, 

And  bibe  the  flow  from  longicaudate  kine  ! 

To  me,  alas,  no  verdurous  visions  eomc, 

Save  yon  exiguous  ikkiI’s  conferva-scum  ; 

Xo  concave  vast  rejatats  the  tender  hue 
That  laves  my  milk-jug  with  celestial  blue! 

Me  wretched  !  I>et  me  curr  to  quercine  shades  ! 

Efl'und  vour  albid  hausts,  lactiferous  maids  ! 

Oh  might  I  vole  to  some  umbrageous  clump, — 

Depart  —  l)e  oft' — excede,  evade,  eniinp  1  ” 

“  Elsie  Venner  ”  is  a  novel  of  a  more  ordinary  and  less 
lyrical  construction.  The  suggestion  upon  which  it  is  based 
is,  however,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinary.  The 
question  raised  is  one  too  deep  and  difficult  by  far  to  come 
within  the  range  of  the  average  novel-reading  cl.ass  ;  a 
class  whose  gre.ater  proportion  must  always  consist  of 
young  girls.  Such  a  subject  is  far  belter  suited  to  an  ab¬ 
struse  medical  essay.  However,  the  covers  of  a  novel  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  omnivorous,  and  we  never  know  what  out-of- 
the-way  hypothesis  or  startling  theory  we  may  not  meet 
with  therein.  Nothing  seems  too  trifling  or  too  serious  fur 
a  novel. 

In  the  preface  to  his  succeeding  work,  the  “  Guardian 
Angel,”  the  author  defines  the  idea  from  which  “  Elsie 
Venner  ”  originated.  “  It  based  itself,”  says  Dr.  Holmes, 
“  upon  an  expt'riment  which  some  thought  cruel,  even  on 
paper.  It  imagined  an  alien  element  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  a  human  being  liefbre  that  being  saw  the  light.  It 
showed  a  human  nature  developing  itself  in  conflict  with 
the  ophidian  characteristics  and  instincts  impressed  uiton 
it  during  the  pre-natal  period.  Whether  anything  like 
this  ever  happened,  or  was  possible,  mattered  little ;  it 
enabled  me,  at  any  rate,  to  suggest  the  limitations  of  hu¬ 
man  responsibility  in  a  simple  and  effective  way.”  In 
plainer  terms,  a  woman  is  stung  during  pregnancy  by  a 
rattlesnake,  and  her  daughter,  Elsie  Venner,  exhibits  in 
consequence  certain  characteristics  belonging,  or  attributed 
to,  the  loathsome  reptile.  I.«t  us  hope  that  such  a  result 
is  impossible ;  we  may,  at  all  events,  rejoice  that  the  Elsie 
Venner  of  the  story  is  at  length  enabl^  to  throw  off  the 
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hideous  influence.  Worked  up  with  consummate  ability  ' 
into  a  sfory,  and  so  surrounded  with  vigorous  pictures  of  i 
life  and  humorous  studies,  that  we  lose  the  bareness  of  the 
underlying  idea,  the  speculation  is  yet  of  somewhat  too 
grave  a  nature  for  a  romance. 

The  real  purpose  of  this,  and  its  companion  volume,  the 
“  Guardian  Angel,”  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
latter,  and  as  nothing  of  this  undercurrent  is  made  obtrusive 
in  the  stories,  “  the  large  majority  of  those  whom  my  book 
re.aches,”  says  Dr.  Holmes,  “  not  being  preface-readers,  will 
never  suspect  anything  to  harm  them  beyond  the  simple  I 
facts  of  the  narrative.”  This  purpose  is  a  “  protest  against 
the  scholastic  tendency  to  shift  the  total  responsibility  of 
all  human  action  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite ;  ”  and,  lest 
people  should  be  alarmed  at  such  doctrine.  Dr.  Iluhues  is  | 
careful,  both  here  and  ebewhere,  to  define  it  more  strictly. 

He  does  not  desire  to  wetiken  moral  obligation,  he  remarks 
in  the  “  Autocrat,”  but  to  define  it.  This  is  rather  a  ! 
heavy  subject  for  a  magazine,  still  for  us  to  ajiprcciate  these  i 
novels  properly,  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  more  to  Dr,  ! 
Holmes’s  explanations.  “  The  fluent,  self-determining  ' 
power  of  human  beings,”  he  observes  —  and  with  this 
power  wc  are  more  familiar  under  the  term  free-will  —  “  is 
a  very  strictly  limited  agency  in  the  universe.  The  chiei 
planes  of  its  enclosing  solid  are,  of  cour.se,  organization, 
education,  condition.”  In  simpler  words,  we  do  not  choose 
where  we  shall  be  liorn,  how  we  shall  be  educated,  or  in 
what  position  in  life  we  shall  be  placed.  We  can  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  more  particular  consideration  of  the  “  Guardian  1 
Angel,”  which,  however  difficult  may  be  its  underlying  ' 
idea,  is  overlaid  with  such  humorous  description  and  fanci¬ 
ful  play,  that  we  may  easily  forget  there  is  anything  of  an 
abstruse  nature  connected  with  it. 

The  motive  of  the  “  Guardian  Angel  ”  is  one  that  comes  j 
more  nearly  within  our  experience  than  that  of  *•  Elsie  i 
Venner.”  It  is  the  tracing  of  hereditary  qualities  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  how  the  organization  of  our 
ancestors,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  affects  our  own. 
We  ciin  all  call  to  mind  examples  of  children  taking  after  > 
their  parents  or  grandparents.  We  ourselves  recollect  a  ; 
case  of  an  individual,  all  whose  ancestors,  so  far  as  he  could  | 
gather,  were  noted  for  Homan  noses  and  curiously-shaped  1 
thumbs.  He  has  inherited  the  thumb,  but  not  the  nose; 
perlnqis  some  of  his  family  have  been  blessed  willi  the  Ro¬ 
man  nose,  but  the  ordinary  thumb  only.  This,  however,  ! 
doets  not  go  (juite  so  far  as  Dr.  Holmes’s  theory,  under  I 
1  which,  at  one  perioil  of  the  individual’s  development,  the  ' 
j  nose  might  be  imagined  as  endeavoring  to  assert  itself;  at 
I  another,  the  thumb,  according  as  the  influence  of  this  or 
I  that  remote  ancestor  from  whom  these  peculiarities  were  ’ 
I  derived,  was  in  the  ascendant.  We  are,  however,  scarcely 
!  doing  Dr.  Holmes  justice  in  this  illustration.  It  is  in  the 
mental  and  moral,  or,  to  speak  generally,  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  that  he  makes  the  hereditary  influences  acting  upou 
the  individual,  and,  as  it  were,  battling  lor  supremacy. 
And  this  inner  and  unseen  part  of  our  nature  is,  of  course, 
much  more  plastic  than  the  organism  composed  of  bones 
and  muscles. 

In  the  preface  to  the  “  Guardian  Angel,”  we  find  quoted 
a  story  of  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  in  illustration 
of  this.  It  is  of  “  a  brutal  wretch  in  New  Haven,  who  was 
abusing  his  father,  when  the  old  man  cried  out,  ‘  Don  t 
drag  me  any  farther,  for  1  didn’t  drag  my  father  beyond 
this  tree.’  ” 

In  the  development  of  Myrtle  Hazard,  the  heroine  of  ; 
the  “  Guardian  Angel,”  the  force  of  hereditary  influences « 
shown  in  action.  Ann  Holyoake,  a  Puritan^marty  r,  whose 
portrait  is  preserved  by  the  family,  is  one  of  those  who, 
under  the  hyqiothesis  that  “some,  at  least,  who  have  long 
been  dead,  may  enjoy  a  kind  of  secondary  and  imperfect, 
yet  self-conscious  life,  in  these  bodily  tenements  whkh  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  exclusively  our  own,”  forms 
an  element  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining  ^ 

growth  and  development.  There  was  a  resemblance  bfr  j 
tween  the  features  of  this  martyred  lady  and  of  Myrtle*  ^ 
mother,  and  a  tradition  had  always  existed  in  the  fiunu.'  ^ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  exercised  a  sort  of  supervision 
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orer  her  descendants.  Another  ancestor,  beinjr  soineihin^  i 
ikin  to  the  “  spiritual  medium  ”  of  the  present  day,  was  ac-  j 
cased  of  sorcery  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Another  was  ■ 
Judith  Pride,  a  famous  heauty  of  the  richest  and  most  vig-  | 
orous  type.  A  tinge  of  aboriginal  blood  is  brought  into  ' 
the  fauiily  by  the  marriage  of  Jeremy  Withers  to  the  rus-  ' 
set-cheeked  Virginia  Wild,  of  which  couple,  through  their 
offspring,  Candace,  Myrtle  is  the  granddaughter.  Jeremy  , 
Withers’s  first  wife  had  been  a  “  delicate,  melancholic  girl,  ' 
who  matured  into  a  sad-eyed  woman,  and  bore  him  two  ' 
children,  both  of  whom  inherited  her  temperament.”  One  i 
of  these.  Silence  Withers,  is  Myrtle’s  aunt,  and  h.as  the 
charge  of  her  bringing-up,  the  child’s  father  and  mother 
having  died  young  in  India,  where  she  was  born.  Silence  i 
Withers  is  one  of  those  negatively  virtuous  persons,  who  1 
have  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  positive  in  either  good  j 
or  evil.  Or.  Holmes  is  very  fond  of  putting  down  to  their  ' 
right  place  in  Nature  such  emaciated  characters,  who  get  ' 
credit  for  goodness  when  the  truth  is  that  their  nature  is 
only  cold.  I 

Myrtle,  the  child  born  amongst  influences  so  curiously  : 
opposite,  is  a  splendid  little  creature,  with  a  bright  red  lip 
like  a  cherry,  and  a  strong  will  of  her  own.  She  and  her 
sunt  are  naturally  opposing  forces,  and  the  under-vitalized  ' 
spinster  is  compelled  at  length  to  give  up  all  hope  of  con-  ’ 
trolling  the  little  Tartar,  who,  as  she  grows  up,  develops  a 
symmetrical  figure,  fine  features,  high-bred  grace,  and  a  , 
plump  breast  like  a  partridge.  It  is  rather  hard  to  look  j 
upon  such  an  one  and  say  with  Dr.  Holmes,  “  This  body  j 
in  which  we  journey  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
oceans  is  not  a  private  carriage,  but  an  omnibus.”  How¬ 
ever,  Myrtle  does  not  suffer  much  finally  from  the  obtru-  ' 
sive  personalities  of  her  ancestors,  but  develops  into  a  ; 
grand  creature.  Dr.  Holmes  has  without  doubt  the  faculty  i 
of  description.  Myrtle  is  of  the  type  which  he  appears  to  I 
aflect  the  most,  an  example  of  Uiat  “  muliebrity,  the  fact  I 
of  which  femineity  often  finds  it  very  hard  to  accept,”  and 
who-se  rich  physical  developments  seem  to  pinched  and 
meagre  natures  “  as  in  themselves  a  kind  of  offence  against 
propriety.”  , 

Dr.  Holmes’s  female  characters  are  always  typical.  Be-  1 
sides  Silence  Withers  and  Myrtle  Hazard,  we  meet  with  in  j 
this  story  a  number  of  feminine  portraits,  all  of  which  are  j 
clearly  and  distinctly  drawn.  We  have  Susan  Posey,  nice-  ] 
looking,  simple,  and  amiable,  an  unaffected  girl  of  a  narrow  ' 
and  ordinary  type,  pure,  sweet,  and  innocent,  but  quite  ‘ 
inadeijuate  to  the  nature  of  Clement  Lindsay,  the  sculptor,  i 
a  young  fellow,  “  shapely,  large-nerved,  firm-fibred,  and  ! 
fine-fibred,”  with  a  “  three-story  brain,”  to  whom  she  w.as  | 
betrothed,  and  who  afterwards  finds  his  projHtr  mate  in  the  i 
heroine.  Another  girl  in  the  story  is  of  the  patient,  self-  I 
sacrificing  order;  and  we  h.ave.  several  slighter  studies  of  j 
the  various  degrees  of  vulgarity  exhibited  in  the  fashion-  ! 
able  young  ladies  of  a  city  school.  Of  characters  of  the 
other  sex  we  find  enough  to  suit  every  taste.  A  pair  of 
parsons,  a  pair  of  doctors,  a  pair  of  lawyers —  one  of  them 
being  the  quick-brained  and  showy  William  Murray  Brad¬ 
shaw,  who  with  the  aid  of  Silence  Withers’s  furtive  and 
old-maidenly  cousin.  Miss  Cynthia  Biidlam,  intrigues  for 
the  possession  of  Myrtle  Hazard  and  her  property,  and, 
happily,  fails  —  a  deacon,  a  publisher,  and  a  young  poet¬ 
aster,  who  is  also  a  “  clerk  ”  in  a  general  dry’-goods  “store,” 
and  who  throughout  the  volume  affords  Dr.  Holmes  oppor-  i 
tunity  for  some  very'  pretty  satire.  Do  these  not  constitute  i 
a  rafficiently  varied  company  ?  We  have  one  character  ! 
more  to  consider  —  the  guardian  angel.  'This  mysterious 
being,  who  exercises  so  much  influence  upon  the  heroine  of  ' 
the  story,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  martyr,  or  of  ' 
In^th  Pride,  the  famous  beauty.  It  is  not  Silence  | 
Withers,  faded  and  sad ;  or  Nurse  Byloe,  Hibernian  and 
amusing.  No,  the  guardian  angel  is  of  the  male  sex.  ’ 
Byles  Gridley,  A.  M.,  is  the  best  character  in  the  book. 
An  old  college  tutor,  kind-hearted  and  crusty,  with  not  ! 
imte  all  of  his  vitality  absorbed  in  study,  but  a  residuum  i 
of  carious  practical  shrewdness,  he  is  long-headed  enough  | 
•o  checkmate  a  lawyer,  and  knowing  enough  of  human  \ 
oature  to  understand  the  ways  of  young  people  of  both  ; 


sexes.  He  makes  an  admirable  guardian  angel,  and  saves 
his  protegee.  Myrtle,  from  many  a  danger  to  which  a  girl 
of  her  nature,  and  unprotected,  is  naturally  exposed.  He 
is  the  author  of  “  Thoughts  on  the  Universe,”  a  dead  book, 
from  which  we  get  occasional  scraps  of  quotation,  and  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  fatigued  by  either  author  or  book. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  it.  which  “  old  Byles  ”  turning 
over  its  pages,  now  many  years  old,  feels  to  be  much  more 
keenly  true  than  when  first  he  penned  it.  “  There  is  in¬ 
finite  pathos  in  unsuccessful  authorship.  'Fhe  book  that 
perishes  unread  is  the  deaf-mute  of  literature.  The  great 
asylum  of  oblivion  is  full  of  such,  making  inaudible  signs  to 
each  other  in  leaky  garrets  and  unattainable  dusty  upper 
shelves.”  It  is  only  right  that  before  the  end  of  the  story, 
Byles  Gridley’s  book  should  begin  to  be  appreciated,  and 
be  brought  out  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  less  imposing  title. 
He,  of  course,  revises  it,  and  his  second  thoughts  are  some¬ 
times  rather  amu.'-ing.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  first 
edition  :  “  Marrying  into  some  families  is  the  next  thing  to 
being  canonize<l ;  ”  upon  which  Mr.  Gridley  comments : 
“  Not  so  true  now  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  ax  many 
hladderx,  hut  more  pins."  Could  there  be  a  happier  or  wit¬ 
tier  illustr.ation  of  our  social  epoch  than  that  conveyed  in 
these  half  a  dozen  words  ?  Such  epigr.ammatic  turns  of 
thought  are  Byles  Gridley’s  (and  Dr.  Holmes’s)  .specialty 
and  strongest  point. 

Finally,  as  he  objects  to  the  epithet  “  many-sided,”  we 
must  endeavor  to  find  a  suitable  expression  for  Dr.  Holmes, 
and  can  only  say  that  of  all  volumes  we  receive  from  the 
other  side  of  the  .\tlantic,  he  provides  us  with  the  most 
“  interesting,”  and  we  hope  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
him. 


A  NEAV  FRENCH  PAPER. 


That  brilliant  writer  on  the  Cigare,  M.  Timoldon  Tar- 
tine,  contends  that  Pegasus  should  never  be  put  in  harness, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a  brain  such  as  his 
own  should  be  left  free  to  work  without  the  curb  of  edito¬ 
rial  supervision.  Accordingly,  M.  Tartine  means  to  found 
a  new  paper.  Now  there  are  one  and-thirty  daily  papers 
in  Paris,  and  the  want  of  a  thirty-second  has  not  yet  been 
generally  felt.  But  never  mind  that.  Tlie  man  who  has 
not  talent  enough  to  invent  a  necessity,  and  then  supply  it, 
is  unworthy  to  rank  almve  the  porciqrine.  Besides  which, 
so  long  as  there  are  men  with  more  money  than  brains, 
why  should  not  a  man  with  more  brains  than  money  wear 
polished  boots  with  the  liest  of  them  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  no 
man  in  Paris  need  despair  so  long  as  there  is  a  select  knot 
who  want  10  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  look  upon 
literature  as  a  safer  investment  than  railway  stock  or  patent 
.self-acting  toothpicks.  The  only  point  is  to  select  your 
capitalists  with  caution  —  not  to  be  beguile*!  by  the  simple 
looks  of  that  fat  man  with  the  big  watch-ch.ain  and  the 
knotty  fingers,  nor  to  fancy  th.at  because  this  other  one  has 
gooseberry  eyes  he  cannot  see  very  far  into  his  own  inter¬ 
ests.  How  many  colleagues  has  not  M.  Tartine  known  — 
brilliant  butterflies  with  the  bright  gold-<lu.st  of  new-won 
fame  on  their  wings — who  thought  they  could  fly  .alone, 
anil  came  torn  and  faded  out  of  the  brambles  of  prickly 
bushes  which  they  had  mistaken  for  rose-trees  I  They 
would  call  upon  him  —  Tartine  —  with  their  speckless 
yellow  gloves  on,  and  say,  laughing  with  pure  joy,  “  Tar¬ 
tine,  I  am  going  to  found  a  pa|)er* —  something  new  and 
witty.  I  have  found  a  capitalist,  the  best-natureil  l)ooby 
in  the  world  —  a  very  milch-cow  in  trousers.  We  are 
going  to  worship  each  other  and  make  our  fortunes.”  Then 
for  a  month  or  so  it  would  be  a  daily  pman,  the  milch-cow 
and  the  butterfly  loving  each  other  like  brothers,  and  put¬ 
ting  their  coins  and  wits  in  common  .as  brothers  and  sisters 
ought  to  do.  'ITien  one  foggy  day  there  would  be  a  hitch ; 
then  the  butterfly  would  discover  that  the  milch-cow  had 
horns ;  next  a  collapse.  Some  evening  M.  Tartine  would 
hear  his  erst  sparkling  but  now  seedy  friend  make  fiery 
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excuses  at  the  caf^  for  the  Couimunalists  who  handed  up 
capitalists  by  the  heels,  and  wish  such  an  arrangement 
were  practicable  nowadays.  Yes,  yes;  M.  Tartine  has 
had  experience  that  way,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  caught 
in  the  toils  himself.  He  knows  of  a  capitalist  who  is  unlike 
all  the  others,  and  this  is  the  man  he  will  honor  with  his 
patronage.  So  he  puts  on  his  l)est  coat  to  visit  the  para¬ 
gon. 

A  stuccoed  villa  in  the  suburbs  —  one  of  a  thousand 
such,  where  retired  trade  wheezes  away  its  declining  years 
amid  new  furniture  and  faulty  drainage.  A  garden  in 
front,  big  as  a  table-cloth ;  a  door  with  a  Huted  porch,  and 
a  maid-ot-all-work,  who  answers  the  bell  with  the  fumes  of 
dinner  on  her  clothes  and  the  heat  of  the  same  on  her 
countenance ;  a  <!ard  tendered  and  accepted  —  these  are 
the  ordeals  through  which  M.  Tartine  passes  into  the 
drawing-room  ofAi.  Veaudor,  who  sits  musing  with  emotion 
over  the  cheeses  he  sold  for  forty  years  and  shall  never 
sell  again.  A  small,  lean  man  is  M.  Veaudor,  with  no 
hair,  but  plenty  of  conversation  ;  and  M.  T.artine  respects 
him,  for  he  thinks  the  candor  of  your  fat  and  silent  men 
has  been  overrated,  they  being  as  a  fact  more  dangerous 
customers  than  your  lean  man  who  lets  out  in  talk  all  the 
perilous  ideas  that  may  be  in  him.  M.  Veaudor  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  all  day  but  look  at  Mine.  Veaudor,  and  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger  he  turns  on  the  taps  of  his  damnied-up 
eloquence,  letting  his  interlocutor  get  in  a  stray  word  here 
and  there  if  Providence  helps  him.  lie  regrets  his  cheeses, 
his  counter,  his  white  apron,  and  dot!s  not  conceal  it.  M. 
Tartine  sends  him  an  order  for  the  play  now  and  then,  and 
he  likes  M.  Tartine.  Has  M.  Tartine  dined  V  Xo.  'ITien 
he  shall  dine.  “  Eupheiuie,  we  have  a  friend  to  dinner; 
go  and  announce  to  luadame  that  M.  Tartine  is  here. 
And,  M.  Tartine,  how  does  I’aris  look  ?  I  sigh  after  the 
macadam,  which  is  more  refreshing  to  the  sight  and  drier 
to  the  feet  than  the  verdure  of  the  fields.  1  was  stung  by 
a  gnat  yesterday ;  the  bullets  of  Parisian  revolutionists 
only  broke  my  shop  windows.  Take  the  trouble  of  sitting 
down.  Roast  veal  with  stuffing  for  dinner  and  bottle  of 
St.  Einilion,  which  1  keep  in  the  loft,  because  h.alf  the 
cellar  fell  in  the  other  day.  I  had  a  cellar  eight  metres 
long  in  Paris,  and  it  never  fell  in;  but  then  in  the  country 
they  are  three  centuries  behindhand.  To  live  here  is  like 
going  back  to  the  dark  ages  liefore  gruycre  cheese  was 
invented.  I  observe  you  were  going  to  say  something.” 

“  Only  this,”  smirks  M.  Tartine ;  “  that  a  man  of  your 
talent  and  enterprise  should  tlecidedly  live  in  Paris,  with  a 
house  in  the  Chaiups  Jilyst-es,  a  carriage,  and  six  horses.” 

“  Pooh,  talent !  ”  interrupts  M.  Veaudor,  modestly.  “  I 
began  with  one  cheese  and  ended  with  half  a  million  —  1 
mean  francs.  I  suppose  there’s  not  many  a  man  either 
who  could  judge  a  clieese  as  I  can.  I  take  a  knife  and  cut 
right  into  the  middle.  Mitxl  you,  the  secret  lies  there  — 
good  middle,  good  cheese.  Then- 1  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
cheeses,  advocating  their  introduction  into  the  army  instead 
of  those  eternal  messes  of  beef.  The  Minister  of  War 
might  have  made  something  of  the  suggestion  if  govern¬ 
ments  were  not  all  obtuse,  and  I  showed  tlie  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  how  he  might  have  balanced  his  budget  by  increasing 
the  duty  on  foreign  cheeses.  Patriotism  is  the  fiind  of  my  | 
nature,  M.  Tartine.  ‘  Why,’  I  wrote,  ‘  when  France  glories  j 
in  her  cheeses  of  Roquefort,  Brie,  ainl  Bondon,  should  she  | 
borrow  the  Stiltons  and  Chesters  of  England  V  ’  If  I  could 
find  a  hidper  and  books  of  reference,  I  would  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  cheese,  proving  its  superiority  over  the 
cheeses  of  the  foreigner,  and  treating  of  its  softening  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  manners  of  our  rural  jiopulations  ”  —  “  Ah  !  ” 
breaks  out  M.  Tartine,  enthusiastically,  “  I  knew  you  were 
a  man  of  letters  ;  let  us  found  a  newspaper  together.” 

At  this  juncture  enter  Mme.  Veaudor,  twenty  years 
younger  than  her  lord,  twice  his  size,  eased  in  rustling 
moir^  silk,  and  with  hair  enough  for  both  of  them  —  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  one  might  suppose  M.  Veaudor  had 
gallantly  sacrificed  all  his  own  locks  to  stuff  his  lady’s  chig¬ 
non.  Ten  minutes  to  courtesies,  and  then,  dinner  super¬ 
vening,  the  newspajier  nuestion  is  shelved.  But  not  for  long, 
for  by  the  time  the  cloth  is  removed,  the  future  historian  of  ' 


the  cheese,  his  wife,  and  M.  Tartine  have  all  three  a  spar-  j 

kle  in  the  eye,  and  have  raised  their  voices  by  an  octave.  j 

Four  bottles  of  claret  have  contributed  to  this  result,  but  * 
not  more  so  than  the  eloquence  of  M.  Tartine ;  for  who 
ever  opened  as  be  did  such  a  dazzling  vista  of  possibilities  I 
to  the  eyes  of  retired  and  wearied  tradesfolk  r  Already 
does  M.  Veaudor  behold  himself  installed  as  the  venerated  I 
proprietor  of  an  influential  daily  paper  in  the  best  stage-box  I 
of  a  lejt-piece  theatre,  the  said  box  having  cost  him  noth¬ 
ing.  He  hears  the  flattering  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  he 
marks  envy  blackening  the  brow  of  Moutonneau.  his  best 
friend,  who  is  sitting  in  the  pit;  he  has  the  run  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  lobbies ;  two  piebald  horses  drag  him  through  the 
streets;  he  says  “  tu  ”  to  Dumas,  hobnobs  with  Villemes- 
sant,  patronizes  John  Lemoinne,  offers  bouijuets  to  Mile,  j 
Pierson,  wears  a  new  brown  wig,  and  sees  his  “  Hi.stoire  du 
Fromage  fran9ai8  depuis  les  Temps  les  plus  reeules  ”  appear  ! 
as  a  daily  and  eagerly  devoured  serial  in  his  newspaper! 
And  by  and  by  when  the  paper  has  succeeded  by  judi¬ 
ciously  opposing  government,  why  should  not  he,  Veaudor, 
make  terms  with  the  Ministry  and  receive  the  Legion  of  j 
Honor  ?  Who  knows  but  .after  that  he  might  ninnage  to  I 
become  a  deputy  V  “  For  the  cheese  interest  has  no  repre-  I 
sentative  in  the  Legislature,”  remarks  M.  Tartine  atlroitly. 

“  And  you  have  such  a  genius  for  politics,”  chimes  in 
Mine.  Veaudor,  whose  own  brain  is  all  afire  from  thinking 
how  she  shall  eclipse  her  dear  friend  Mine.  Moutonneau. 

“  My  dear,”  says  Al.  Veaudor,  already  speaking  with  grav¬ 
ity  which  befits  a  historian  and  a  statesman,  “  when  the 
paper  is  founded  you  shall  have  a  box  at  the  opera,  a  cash¬ 
mere  shawl,  and  a  footman  with  jiowder  in  his  hair.”  “We 
shall  make  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  and  apiece 
by  it,”  continues  M.  Tartine ;  “  all  we  need  now  is  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  start  with.”  Fifteen  thousand 
louis  d’or !  It  takes  another  visit  to  the  loft  in  search  of 
more  wine  to  make  this  monstrous  sum  go  down;  but 
vanity,  the  sense  of  present  boredom,  and  the  certainty  of 
future  gains  —  for  M.  Tartine  will  stake  his  life  on  their 
certainty  —  eventually  carry  it.  M.  Tartine  shall  be  ed¬ 
itor  ;  M.  Veaudor  shall  sell  his  shares  in  the  Kainschatka 
railway ;  there  shtill  be  a  deed  of  partnership ;  and  the 
new  journal  shall  be  called  Le  Fromai/e;  Oryane  du  Com- 
merreetdela  Rvyeneratinn  Nalionale.  “You  have  an  in- 
l)orn  genius  for  literature,  as  you  have  for  polities,”  ex¬ 
claims  M.  Tartine,  as  his  new  partner  propounds  that  title. 

“  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  my  dear  AI.  Tartine,  or 
rather  my  dear  Timolixm,”  responds  M.  Veaudor.  “We 
will  have  the  advertisements  out  next  week,  my  dear 
Veaudor.”  “  We  will,  dear  Timoleon,  for  I  will  sell  out 
the  first  thing  to-morrow.”  “  Allow  me  to  have  the  honor 
of  embracing  you,”  ejaculates  M.  Tartine.  “  Come  to  iny 
arms,”  shouts  M.  Veaudor,  and,  French  fashion,  they  kiss 
each  other  tenderly. 

That  night  M.  Veaudor  dreams  that  he  is  projirietor  of 
the  first  paper  in  Europe,  and  that  M.  Tartine  is  a  sort  of 
confidential  valet  to  him  ;  simultaneously  M.  Tartine  dreams 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  grandest  paper  in  the  universe, 
and  that  M.  Veaudor  is  his  obedient  servant. 

II.  I.AllOK. 

Let  us  take  it  that  three  months  have  passed  since  that 
evening  when  claret  and  M.  Tartine  prevailed  upon  M. 
Veaudor  to  part  with  300,000f.  of  his  money  and  found  a 
newspaper.  These  three  months  have  been  not  uneventful. 
Paris  has  been  regaled  with  cream-colored  posters,  herald¬ 
ing  Le  Fromaye  :  Oryane  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Ileyeuera- 
lion  Nalionale  ;  kiosk-owners  have  been  bargained  with; 
brother  editors  have  kindly  announced  that  a  new  journal, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  our  “  spirituel  confrere,  M- 
Timoleon  Tartine,  was  about  to  start  on  its  career  to 
last,  M.  Tartine  has  put  on  his  swallow-tails  and  called 
upon  Governor  Ladmirault  at  the  Louvre  to  solicit  his  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  this  news-sheet.  General  de  Ladmirault 
does  not  like  journalists,  and  says  so  with  engaging 
ness  to  all  of  the  tribe  who  visit  him  ;  “  but  considering, 
adds  he,  “  that  I  have  little  power  to  stop  the  founding  of 
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TOur  paper,  I  don’t  mind  licensing  it.”  M.  Veaudor,  who 
iccODipanies  M.  Tartine,  and  who  has  never  seen  a  general 
bat  in  photographers’  windows,  is  overwhelmed  by  so  much 
condescension,  and  feels  not  a  little  shocked  that  M.  Tar- 
tine  should  interview  his  Excellency  in  a  tone  of  easy  com- 
nojure  slightly  flavored  with  persiflage.  However,  the 
li^nse  is  in  hand,  and  the  three  great  rival  advertisement 
j-encies  (“  Fermes  d’ Annonces  ”)  swoop  down  on  M.  Tar- 
t^e  with  ort’ers  for  taking  the  fourth  page  of  Le  Frontage 
entirely  under  their  charge.  Few  struggling  newspaper 
proprietors  can  resist  the  inducement  to  farm  out  their  ad- 
rerdsement  columns  in  this  way  —  indeed,  there  are  but  a 
couple  of  journals  in  Paris  whose  own  advertisement  pages 
beloDO'  to  them.  But  M.  Tartine  will  mortgage  his  antici- 
pated'’profits  to  no  man,  and  proclaims  this  in  a  tone  that 
inspires  the  agents  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  coming 
Frontage.  The  ne.xt  thing  to  do  is  to  recruit  the  staff ;  and 
who  that  saw  the  sight  can  ever  forget  M.  Tartine  as  he 
ippeared  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  function  ?  Be- 
sie<^d  by  the  thousand  and  one  unappreciated  geniuses 
who  prowl  about  Paris  in  search  of  an  editor ;  prayed  to  by 
grosses  of  the  same  sort  writing  from  the  provinces  ;  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  coat-tails  under  the  porches  of  theatres,  on 
the  threshold  of  restaurants,  and  pursued  into  his  very  dress¬ 
ing-room  by  former  colleagues  and  dear  friends  most  dis¬ 
interestedly  anxious  to  assist  him  in  his  new  undertaking, 
what  tact  it  required  to  distribute  treacle  among  this  host, 
snd  niflle  the  feelings  of  no  man !  It  speaks  well  for  M. 
Tartine  that  he  succeeded  in  this  without  making  himself 
more  than  a  few  hundred  or  so  implacable  enemies,  whb 
hoped  the  Frontage  would  come  to  some  goo<i.  but  greatly 
feared  it  would  not.  M.  Tartine,  who  had  sailed  through 
life  with  none  but  friends,  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
power.  On  the  whole,  though,  he  was  happy.  The  Fro- 
mage  was  a  tangible  thing.  It  appeared  ;  it  sold.  How 
describe  the  sensations  of  editor  and  proprietor  on  that 
magic  afternoon  when  all  down  the  line  of  Boulevards  flew 
the  cry  of  hawkers  and  kiosk-women,  Demandez  le  Fro- 
mage.  Messieurs,  qiii  vient  de  paraftre  !  ”  Rabelaisian  was 
the  banquet  that  night  in  the  scarlet  room  at  Brebant’s ; 
snd  let  us  pass  leniently  over  the  fact  that  on  returning  to 
his  suburban  villa  in  the  small  hours,  the  enchiinted  M. 
Veaudor  imagined  his  house  had  been  ornamented  during 
his  absence  with  a  double  staircase. 

So  three  months  have  passed.  And  here  let  it  be  said 
that  Mercury,  the  newspajter  deity,  awards  to  all  French 
prints  at  starting  a  sort  of  treble  honeymoon.  It  must  be 
a  sorry  sheet,  indeed,  that  cannot  ride  for  three  months 
over  waves  and  clear  of  rooks,  with  sails  sunlit,  a  fair 
breeze  behind,  and  a  hopeful  crew  on  board.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  pour  in  -  where  from  nolnxly  knows ;  but  the  abonnc  I 
is  a  type  which  seems  multipliable  ad  infinitum.  Casual  ' 
purchasers  abound  and  increase  as  though  Frenchmen  had  j 
never  yet  found  a  paper  to  suit  them,  and  meant  to  go  on  | 
buying  every  new  one  steadily  till  they  succeeded.  Adver¬ 
tisers,  so  shy  a  body  in  other  lands,  hurry  with  preference  to 
new  French  prints  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  time  of  gold  jingling  and 
amity,  truffles  and  belief  in  Providence.  Then  comes  the 
second  quarter,  which  is  the  Cape  Horn  of  journalism,  and 
if  we  would  know  how  M.  Tartine  weathered  the  same,  let 
ns  skip  this  s'econd  term  of  three  months  and  call  upon  him 
while  the  Frontage  is  printing  on  its  first  page  *•  No.  18.3  ” 
snd  white  he,  immured  in  his  sanctum,  is  going  over  the 
account  books  with  M.  Veaudor.  Can  those  be  the  same 
men  as  six  months  ago  ?  Is  that  one  with  the  rough  head 
and  the  bloodshot  eyes  Tartine  ?  and  this  other,  who  looks 
as  if  be  had  washed  his  face  in  vinegar,  is  that  the  once 
sanguine  Veaudor?  Veaudor  is  glaring,  and  Tartine  is 
psticulating  ;  and  it  comes  to  this,  that  Tartine  wants  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  more,  under  pain  of  seeing  the 
paper  go  to  smash.  Moreover  —  and  judge  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  experience  which  must  have  dictated  this  request  — 
Tartine  insists  upon  being  let  alone  in  his  department. 
Two  men  cannot  hold  the  reins  together.  There  must  be 
no  more  country  cousins  nor  fellow-cheesemongers  of  Veau- 
dor’s  introduced  on  to  the  staff,  with  pockets  full  of  manu- 
script.  Veaudor  himself  must  submit  his  prose  to  be  edited 


in  the  usual  way.  “  What !  ”  shrieks  Veaudor ;  “  have 
my  writings  excluded  from  my  own  pap>er  ?  ”  “  Am  I 

editor  or  not  ?  ”  howls  Tartine.  “  A  pretty  editor  I  ” 
thunders  Veaudor ;  “  when  I  began  my  ‘  Histoire  du 
Fromage,’  you  converted  it  into  a  buffoon  burlesque  to 
make  people  laugh.”  “  And  a  good  thing  too,”  retorts 
Tartine  impatiently ;  “  fancy  talking  seriously  of  cheese  ! 
Who  cares  for  cheese  ?  ”  “  Why  do  you  eat  any  then  ?  ” 
is  Veaudor 's  sarcastic  retort,  hissed  in  a  tone  of  most 
withering  scorn ;  and  he  adds,  “  But  look  here ;  there’s 
no  bandying  of  words  needed.  It’s  you  who  have  driven 
us  into  ^is  ditch.  You’ve  had  friends  of  your  own  to  write 
leaders  which  I  couldn’t  read,  and  jokes  which  neither  1 
nor  my  friends  could  understand.  You’ve  thrown  away 
every  good  chance.  That  assurance  company  wanted  to 
give  us  a  lump  sum  ;  Mile.  Gredinette,  the  actress,  was 
for  paying  us  so  much  a  line  ;  there  were  other  people  who 
Came  to  us  with  money,  and  you  snubbed  them  all  I  ” 

“  And  I  suppose  you’d  have  had  me  accept !  ”  yells  Tar¬ 
tine,  with  eyes  aflame.  “  You’d  have  had  us  sell  ourselves 
to  the  assurance  office,  to  the  actress  —  to  any  confounded 
rogue  who  came  to  us  with  a  ten-sous  piece  to  buy  a  puff  I  ” 

“  Well,  I  want  to  make  money  !  ”  roars  M.  Veaudor.  “  Go 
back  and  adulterate  cheeses  then,”  sings  out  M.  Tartine. 

“  Ah,  cheeses  I  ”  foams  M.  Veaudor.  “  I  tell  you.  Monsieur 
Tartine,  if  you'd  done  nothing  worse  than  make  cheeses  all 
your  life,  you’d  be  an  honester  man  than  you  are  at  pres¬ 
ent;  and  you  wouldn’t  be  coming  to  me  for  100,000f.  to 
put  into  your  pockets.”  This  is  too  much  for  M.  Tartine. 
He  springs'bolt  upright,  and,  resting  his  hands  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  leans  forward  till  his  nose  and  his  partner’s  almost 
touch.  “  Listen  to  me,  you  discolored  fragment  of  mouldy 
gruyhre ;  since  I’ve  been  working  with  you  I’ve  not  drawn 
a  centime  of  salary.  All  the  money  I  had  saved  has  gone 
into  the  common  fund,  and  I  have  toiled  like  a  pack-mule 
day  and  night.  'The  money  is  wanted  to  advertise  the  pa¬ 
per  and  save  it  from  the  ruin  into  which  it  would  have  run 
long  ago  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  my  efforts.”  Here  M.  Veau¬ 
dor  laughs  creakingly  a  scathing  laugh :  “  Bah  1  your 
efforts  !  and  what  account  do  you  take  of  my  capital  —  my 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  —  Monsieur  Tartine  ?  ” 
“  Your  capital  1  what  would  it  have  been  worth  without 
my  labor  V  ”  bellows  M.  Tartine.  “  Pish  !  don’t  talk  to 
me  of  labor,”  responds  M.  Veaudor  with  a  laugh  ten  times 
more  sour  and  contemptuous  than  before,  “  I  could  get  any 
man  to  do  better  work  than  you  for  half  the  price  —  even 
if  it  were  half  nothing.”  “  Then  you  shall,”  shrieks  M. 
Tartine,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  growing  epileptic.  “  I 
give  you  my  resignation,  M.  Veaudor;  I’ll  retire  here  this 
moment,  and  to-morrow  morning  —  yes,  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  M.  Veaudor  —  I’ll  have  you  out  for  your  insults  in  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  and  shoot  a  bullet  through  your  head.” 
M.  Veaudor  does  not  want  a  bullet  through  the  head,  and 
so,  turning  slightly  pale  and  with  somewhat  of  choking  ac¬ 
cent,  yelps,  ‘‘  No  you  shan’t.  I’ll  put  myself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  I’ll  bring  an  action  against  you  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  recover  my  money.  I’ll  sell  you  up, 
throw  you  into  jail,  and  drive  you  from  the  country.” 

I  Here  we  must  draw  a  curtain,  for  a  printer’s  devil  who  had 
I  come  with  proofs,  and  was  listening  outside  with  his  ear 
I  to  the  keyhole,  swears  he  heard  a  scuffle:  In  another  mo- 
'  ment  the  pair  of  tried  friends  are  seen  bolting  dishevelled 
I  into  the  street,  the  one  shouting,  “  I’ll  go  to  my  seconds  I  ” 

I  the  other  vociferating,  “  I’ll  call  on  my  lawyer  !  ” 

That  evening  somebody  strolls  into  Brabant’s  and  re¬ 
ports  pleasantly  that  Tartine  and  his  capitalist  have 
quarrelled  and  parted  ;  whereupon  one  of  M.  Tartine’s  best 
I  friends  brightens  up  wonderfully  and  ejaculates,  “  Poor 
I  Tartine,  I  iuways  thought  he  was  a  simpleton  I  ” 


THE  POETIC  FOLK-LORE  OF  IRELAND. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  most  other  countries  where  folk-lore  is 
or  has  been  abundant  and  popular,  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  goblins  will  be  observed  to  suit  more  than  one  mood 
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(  meiwlows  of  gray  mist  threaded  with  rivers  of  fading  saf- 
^n.  a  linsiering  flush  in  the  sky,  and  a  star  shining  over 
the  plumes  of  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  Here  is  the  path  or  the 
old  castle  of  which  the  good  people  have  taken  possession,  j 
The  <»round  is  carefully  shunned  by  the  belated  or  wander- 
jjff  rustic.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  area  of  en¬ 
chantment  is  limited  to  a  well  or  a  thorn-tree,  as  in  Fer- 
i  cruson’s  exquisite  ballad.  The  poet  relates  how  Anna 
5racc,  and  her  three  maiden  companions,  start  off  of  an 
eTeninff  to  dance  a  reel  round  the  “  fairy  thorn  on  the 
steep.”  Merrily  and  blithely  the  lasses  glance  I 

i  “  Through  the  glimmer  of  the  quiet  eve, 

Away  in  milky  wavings  of  neck  and  ankle  bare,  ■ 

The  heavy -sliding  stream  in  its  sleepy  song  they  leave,  i 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghostly  air.”  ' 

But  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  near  the  hawthorn  than 
they  breathe  and  succumb  to  the  atmosphere  of  enchant- 
;  ment :  — 

“  But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery  haze 
■  That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  endless  repose. 

And  sinking  one  bv  one,  like  lark-notes  in  the  sky. 

When  the  falcon’s  shadow  sailcth  across  the  open  shaw. 

Are  hushed  the  maidens’  voices,  as  cowering  down  they  lie 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sudden  awe. 

They  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  silent  fairy  crowd. 

Like  a  river  in  the  air  gliding  round.” 

And,  gradually,  as  they  lie  in  the  half-swoon  and  half- 
trance,  Anna  Grace  is  drawn  away  from  them,  and  they 
dare  not  look  to  see  the  hands  laid  upon  her,  and  Anna  is 
never  again  seen  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

All  the  accounts  that  come  to  us  testify  to  the  wonderful 
effects  of  fairy  music.  In  the  vulgar  legends,  indeed,  the 
clnricauns  are  represented  as  playing  upon  the  bagpipes 
such  planxties  and  jigs  as  might  be  heard  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  at  a  wedding  or  a  christening,  but  we  have  also  sto¬ 
ries  of  harp  tunes  and  melodies  so  solemn  and  absorbing 
that  the  soul  has  been  made  to  lose  the  measure  of  time  by 
them,  and,  when  the  awakening  comes,  years  of  the  world 
have  passed  over  the  head  of  the  listener  unfelt  and  unob-  j 
served.  It  was  a  belief  also  that  some  of  the  ancient  min¬ 
strels  were  in  possession  of  fairy  instruments,  that  they 
had  been  presented  by  elfin-potentates  with  the  harps  which 
so  ravished  the  senses  of  the  knights  and  dames  for  whom 
they  performed.  A  harper  was  at  any  time  liable  to  be 
carried  off  in  a  frieiully  way  to  a  fairy  revel,  and  pipers  ; 
aud  fiddlers  have  been  constantly  secured  in  order  to  assist  | 
iu  the  jovialities  of  the  gocnl  people.  The  elves,  however,  j 
i  have  also  their  own  musicians  and  orchestra.  When  the  j 
key  bugle,  at  the  Gap  of  Dunlow,  challenges  the  little  folk,  ' 
you  shall  hear  their  brave,  fluttering  response  from  the  j 
very  centre  of  the  grim  mountains,  the  sharp,  single  reply,  j 
the  pause  of  an  instant  followed  by  chord  swelling  after  j 
chord,  rising  and  sinking  and  then  flickering  like  a  dying  ^ 
flame  to  faint  away  finally  in  the  hills,  as  if  the  musicians  i 
of  Queen  Mcav  had  slowly  closed  the  doors  of  the  palace 
at  which  they  were  posted. 

.  May  mornings,  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  and  when 
the  lark  is  in  full  song,  are  supposed  to  be  likely  occa.sions 
tor  meeting  with  certain  of  the  good  people.  Some  of  them 
are  early  risers  and  evidently  not  subject  to  the  law  by 
which  uncanny  things  are  supposed  to  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  cock  begins  to  crow.  Shepherds  and  herdsmen  have 
at  times  been  startled,  when  counting  the  kine  or  sheep,  to 
discover  that  additions  have  been  made  to  their  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the.  night.  The  illusion  only  lasts  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  fairy  cows  or  fairy  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be,  soon 
seem  to  separate  from  the  others,  and  melt  gradually  into 
thin  air  or  slide  off  into  meres  or  lakes  which  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  phantom  cattle.  Once  it  happened  that  “  a 
strong”  farmer  of  the  Golden  Vale,  walking  his  fields  of  a 
May  morning  at  sunrise,  saw  five  strange  cows,  small  and 
dnn<olored,  in  a  meadow,  and  watching  them  and  singing 
to  them  was  a  lady  in  a  white  gown  and  a  golden  belt,  and 
a  long  staff  in  her  hand.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  the 


farmer  approaching  she  attempted  to  drive  her  cows  into  a 
loch  at  the  end  of  the  meadow,  but  our  friend  was  too 
quick  for  her,  and  got  between  her  and  her  charge.  Where¬ 
upon  she  threatened  him  by  a  gesture,  and  the  loch  rippled 
and  opened  and  she  sank  into  it,  but  the  cows  remained 
quietly  enough  on  the  bank.  ITie  farmer  then  took  formal 
possession  of  these  oddly'  acquired  chattels,  and  they  be¬ 
haved  in  every  respect  as  honest  common  cows  ought,  with 
this  ditl’erence,  that  they  were  of  the  most  surpassing  beauty 
and  furnished  the  richest  milk  and  butter  to  the  dairy. 
But  from  the  morning  they  were  first  captured  nothing 
prosj)ered  with  the  farmer.  His  ricks  caught  fire  unac¬ 
countably,  his  other  stock  were  afflicted  with  the  murrain, 
his  children  fell  sick,  the  house  was  disturbed  by  ghostly 
trampling  at  night,  and  the  horseshoe  over  the  door,  the 
bit  of  rowan  above  the  lintel,  had  no  eflect  in  keeping 
away  the  bad  luck  with  which  the  owner  of  the  elfk-ows 
was  so  persistently  visited  And  so  at  last  he  determined 
to  seek  the  aid  of  a  fairy-man,  or  sort  of  male-witch,  who 
dwelt  amongst  the  mountains.  He  travelled  to  the  abode  of 
this  wise  per.son,  who  accompanied  him  back  to  his  home, 

1  and  set  a^ut  freeing  the  premises  from  enchantment.  The 
!  moment  he  laid  his  eyes  on  the  cows  he  attributed  the 
j  farmer’s  misfortune  to  the  right  cause,  and  told  him  that  at 
I  the  next  full  moon  he  .should  drive  the  cattle  to  the  loch 
j  and  call  on  the  good  people  to  fake  their  own  again.  This 
I  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  the  goblin  cows  disappeared 
in  the  loch,  and  from  that  hour  prosperity  returned  to  the 
farmer  and  all  were  again  comfortable  and  happy  under  his 
i  roof-tree. 

In  a  drawing-room  book  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
j  fancy,  the  letter-press  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Allingham 
;  and  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  is  to  Ins  seen  a 
i  number  of  pictures  in  verse  and  pencil  from  Fairy  Land,  in 
I  which  everything  graceful  in  the  idea  of  elfin  mythology 
I  appears  to  be  grouped  together.  The  blinking  owl  lends 
I  himself  to  the  frolics  and  pranks  of  the  fairies  with  a  kind 
of  solemn  protest  against  the  levity  of  the  proceedings ;  the 
I  wee  folk  flit  around  and  in  the  bells  of  the  flowers  ;  they 
make  butterflies  draw  them  in  chariots  ;  they  mount  sulky 
frogs  with  as  much  determination  as  Waterton  mounted  his 
alligator  ;  now  they  drive  a  four-in-hand  team  of  moths  be¬ 
neath  the  moon  ;  they  kiss  under  the  shade  ot  mushrooms  ; 
they  sleep  on  the  leaves  that  bend  not  beneath  them,  and 
their  dresses,  as  well  as  attitudes,  could  only  be  dreamt  of 
by  an  artist  and  a  jjoet.  And  yet  thdre  is  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  Home  of  the  Elves  in  a  pantomime,  the  red  fire, 
or  the  purple  clouds,  the  gossamer  nymphs,  and  variegated 
festoons  of  paper,  the  vulgar  wonders  of  a  garish  theatre 
scene.  Fairies  should  never  appear  on  the  stage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irritating  and  ludicrous  than  the  wst  directed 
efforts  of  the  kind  to  bring  out  in  tights  and  tinsel,  with 
ballet  gambadoes  and  frolics,  the  Shakespearian  elves  of 
the  “  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream.”  But  fairies  may  be 
drawn  or  may  be  described  so  as  to  appear  consistent  and 
in  accordance  with  our  thoughts  about  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Allingham  or  Mr.  Doyle  have  ever  come 
across  the  following  passage  taken  from  a  defunct  Irish  pe¬ 
riodical,  but  it  is  imbued  with  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
playful  and  picturesque  ingenuity  for  which  their  weird 
*  toy-book  is  distinguished.  “  First  came  several  little  men 
I  of  venerable  years,  whose  white  beards  streamed  down 
I  their  breasts  like  flakes  of  froth.  They  were  vested  in 
I  loose  white  robes  confined  at  the  middle  with  cinctures  of 
dead  nettle.  On  their  heads  were  caps  made  of  acorn 
I  shells ;  in  their  hands  long  staves,  whose  beating  kept  up  a 
melancholy  rhythm  to  the  chant  of  the  multitude.  They 
were  followed  by  a  swarm  of  tiny  people,  whose  wizard¬ 
like  faces,  pimpled  and  blotched  from  chin  to  forehead, 
showed  strangely  in  contrast  with  those  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  They  walked  on  clawed  feet,  had  conical 
humps  on  their  shoulders,  long  hair,  stiff  as  barley  beard, 
projecting  from  their  backs.  As  they  passed  along  they 
manifested  their  grief  by  horrible  contortions  of  mouth  and 
eye,  and  by  stifled  screams,  resembling  the  brief  reproach 
of  the  broken  mandrake.  In  their  rear  came  a  motley  crew 
of  small  people  dressed  in  marigold-colored  cloaks  and 
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pink  breuches,  driving  before  them  a  herd  of  hedgehoj^s, 
from  whose  long  quills  hung  clusters  of  ()ot8,  pans,  drinking 
vessels,  musical  instruments,  and  artificers’  implements. 
Each  of  the  little  people  had  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  his 
forehead,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  strip  of  snake- 
skin  twisted  into  the  likeness  of  a  cowl.  They  accompanied 
their  march  by  a  wild  plaint  and  the  cla.sbing  of  cymbals 
formed  of  the  armor  of  the  black-beetle  and  studded  with 
the  yellow  crust  of  the  swallow’s  nest.  On  their  heels 
limited  a  long  train  of  goblins  {tarti-colored  as  a  dead  oak- 
leaf,  and  nimble  as  grasshoppers.  Some  were  headed  like ' 
hawks  and  crows,  others  seemed  to  have  borrowed  their 
faces  from  the  gray  owl  and  the  lizard.  Behind  them,  like 
a  bed  of  moving  lilies  rocked  by  the  wind  on  the  cool  rim 
of  a  lake,  walked  a  long  line  of  diminutive  damsels,  clothed 
in  flowing  vestments  of  white  and  azure  sprinkled  with 
minute  stars.  Each  led  by  a  leash  a  pair  of  piebald  crick¬ 
ets,  that  chirped  incessantly  with  a  lack  of  cheerfulness 
which  suited  ue  general  grief.  Garlands  of  blowing  hon¬ 
eysuckle  were  wreathed  round  their  foreheads,  and  in  their 
ears,  scarcely  hidden  by  the  golden  weeds  of  their  hair, 
bells,  almost  invisible,  kept  up  a  melodious  but  sorrowful 
tinkling.  In  the  midst  of  the  damsels,  mounted  on  a  gray 
mouse  richly  caparisoned  with  dry  violets,  rode  Move 
(Meav  —  Meabh  —  Mab)  the  queen,  the  silken  reins  of 
her  steed  being  held  by  two  maidens  hand  in  hand,  who 
walked  at  her  side.” 

With  reference  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  fairies  it  is 
diflicult  to  get  a  standard  of  measurement.  In  the  older 
stories  of  evident  pagan  origin,  mystic  presences  of  all  sorts 
assume  either  the  human  or  a  heroic  size.  The  supposed 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan.s, 
were,  tradition  relates,  great  and  wonderful  magicians. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  magic  that  they  raised  many  of  the 
ancient  monuments  whose  traces  are  still  visible.  They 
were  also  a  people  renowned  lor  learning  and  for  skill  in 
the  arts. 

It  was  thought  that  many  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans 
survived  by  means  of  self-enchantment,  and  were  in  fact 
the  fairy  men  and  women  occasionally  visible  to  mortals. 
According  to  this  superstition  the  phantoms  spirits  of 
course  assumed  the  proportions  of  human  creatures, 
though  usually  of  creatures  of  superhuman  beauty  or  ugli¬ 
ness. 

The  notion  of  the  small  elves  would  appear  to  date 
from  the  period  at  -which  the  theory  of  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  being  fallen  angels  ”  was  adopted.  They  were  not 
thought  to  be  “  fallen  angels  ”  in  the  usual  restricted  sense 
of  the  term.  They  were  the  neutrals  —  the  miserable 
Uncertain  Ones  in  the  awful  rebellion  which  took  place 
amongst  the  Celestial  Intelligences,  and  they  were  pun¬ 
ished  tor  their  lukewarm  loyalty  by  being  banished,  but 
only  as  tar  as  the  earth.  Hence  the  mention  of  the  holy 
name  or  of  the  Trinity  causes  a  sad  commotion  amongst 
them,  and  several  of  the  legends  describe  the  pain  felt  a 
fairy  at  the  least  reference  to  God  or  a  future  state.  The 
dw^'-size  was  part  of  the  punishment  The  good  people, 
when  th^  fell  trom  the  sky,  came  down  as  thickly  as  rain¬ 
drops.  'They  have  no  souls  to  live  forever,  but  they  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  death  or  decay.  When  the  world  comes 
to  an  end  they  will  come  to  an  end  with  it  like  the  flow- 
era,  the  birds,  and  the  trees. 

Merrows,  mermen,  merwomen,  mermaids,  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  the  graceful  folk-lore  Fauna  of  Ireland. 
'The  most  learned  commentators  on  Celtic  antiquities  assure 
us  that  the  first  merman  was  named  Fintan,  who  came  to 
Ireland  before  the  Deluge,  and  was  saved  from  drowning 
by  being  transformed  into  a  fish.  He  afterwards  lived  in 
his  natural  form,  though  represented  in  sculptures  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  Assyrian  Dagon  (in  a  kind  of  salmon- 
skin  cloak),  until  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  by  whom  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  he  ultimately  became  a  saint, 
and  died  of  a  good  old  age.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Clonfert, 
county  Galway,  is  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  except  that  she  carries  an  open  book  in  her  hand 
instead  of  the  regulation  looking-glass.  Mr.  Marcus  Keane, 
in  his  “  Towers  and  Temples  ’of  Ancient  Ireland.”  endeav¬ 


ors  to  trace  a  distinct  connection  between  this  county 
way  mermaid  and  Vishnu  as  represented’ in  the  Matsvj 
Avatar.  i  ^ 

A  drawing  of  Vishnu  certainly  carries  out  Mr.  Keane’i 
curious  suggestion,  the  Indian  deity  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  a  fish,  the  fislucovering  the  lower  portion  of  the 
hody,  while  the  figure  bears  a  book  in  her  hand.  Th^ 
Irish  mermaid,  in  fact,  Mr.  Keane  concludes,  is  identical 
with  the  fish-god  of  India,  Babylon,  and  Canaan.  In  the 
“  Annals  of  .the  Four  Masters  ”  we  are  told  :  “  In  this 

year  (508)  was  taken  the  mermaid,  i.  «.,  Liban,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eochaidh.”  But  the  annals  of  Ulster  set  down  tms 
remarkable  capture  as  having  occurred  in  571.  “  According 
to  a  wild  legend  this  Liban  was  the  daughter  of  Eocaidh, 
from  whom  Loch  Eathach  or  Lough  Neagh  was  named, 
and  who  was  drowned  in  its  eruption  (a.  d.  90)  together 
with  all  his  children  except  his  daughter  l..iban  and  his 
sons  Conaing  and  Cwman.  The  lady  Ijiban  was  preserved 
from  the  waters  of  Loch  Neagh  for  a  full  year  in  her  jri- 
unan  (or  cave)  under  the  lake.  Afler  this,  at  her  own  d^ 
sire,  she  was  changed  into  a  salmon,  and  continued  to 
traverse  the  seas  until  the  time  of  St.  Cumghall  of  Bannor.” 

It  would  seem  as  if  St.  Cumghall  got  into  communication  ■ 
with  the  mermaid  or  salmon,  for  the  legend  proceeds  to  tell  I 
us  that  she  or  it  addressed  the  envoy  of  the  saint  and  told  I 
him  that  she  had  been  in  and  under  the  sea  for  300  years,  j 
adding  that  she  would  turn  up  at  a  place  called  Larne  on  - 
1  that  day  twelvemonth.  j 

I  When  the  time  came,  the  mermaid  duly  put  in  an  ap-  { 
I  pearance  and  alloweil  herself  to  be  taken  in  a  net.  Ihou-  I 
sands  of  people  witnessed  the  wonder,  and  “  The  next  daj  j 
two  wild  oxen  came  to  the  spot,  and,  being  yoked  to  the  | 
I  chariot  on  which  she  was  placed,  they  bore  her  to  Lead 
Ihbettj,  where  she  was  baptized  by  Comhghall  with  the 
name  Muir  gen,  or  Born  of  the  sea.”  Of  genuine  Undine 
legends  there  are  not  many  in  Ireland,  those  to  be  met  witk 
bearing  distinct  traces  of  literary  artifice.  It  should  be 
known  that  there  are  as  many  mock  fairy  tales  and  stories 
invented  for  tourists  on  the  Shannon  at  Killarney,  in  Con¬ 
nemara,  as  there  are  sham  relics  sold  at  Waterloo  to  credu¬ 
lous  visitors.  But  the  genuine  folk-lore  is  easily  recogniz¬ 
able. 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  old  world  stories  are  j 
!  rapidly  dying  out.  Fairies  are  kittle  cattle,  and  will  not 
I  flourish  in  the  neighborhood  of  railway  stations,  national  j 
j  schools,  or  even  in  the  vicinity  of  such  evidences  of  prog-  j 
I  ress  and  civilization  as  Union  workhouses.  The  present  I 
j  race  of  Irish  farmers  anti  laborers  are  so  few  in  number 
I  that  they  must  work  hard  from  morning  until  night  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  landlords,  ami  earn  the  high  wages  nec- 
I  essary  to  pay  for  high-priced  provisions.  In  the  old  Paddy- 
,  go-easy  times  there  was  leisure  for  holding  the  wake  at 
length,  for  the  “  pattern  ”  or  festival  of  the  patron  saint,  for 
gatherings  by  the  fireside  when  legends  of  the  good  people 
were  remembered,  exchanged,  and  perpetuated.  And  it  is 
I  impossible  not  to  think  also  that  the  climate  has  something 
to  do  with  this  decay  or  disappearance  of  the  picturesque 
folk-lore. 

Whether  from  the  cutting  down  of  timber,  for  reasons 
aflerwards  explained  in  the  Landed  Estate’s  Court,  from 
the  efi'ects  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  whatever  cause, 
climate  of  the  island  has  grown  moist  and  more  moist, 

I  and  the  beautiful  May  mornings,  the  gray  summer  twi¬ 
lights,  the'  bright  moonlights  when  elves  would  show  them¬ 
selves,  the  O’Donoghue  come  up  from  his  lake-dwelling  to 
j  the  rippling  top  of  the  mere,  the  merrow  comb  her  flowing 
I  hair  in  the  smooth  sea-bays,  the  wee-folk  trip  it  round  the 
rath  and  in  the  green  glimmering  glades  of  the  wood,  .such 
I  seasons  are  now  as  much  things  of  the  past  in  Ireland  as 
potatoes  without  blight.  The  Irish  fairies  have  been  always 
lovers  of  fine  weather,  and  were  most  plentiful  when  the 
soil  supported  a  million  of  people  more  than  it  ought,  and 
when  altogether  the  country,  if  not  so  prosperous  in  its 
agricultural  returns  as  it  is  at  present,  was  more  picturesque 
in  that  light  in  which  an  artist  or  a  poet  contemplates  s 
ragged  cabin  with  more  favor  than  a  trim,  quadrangular 
dwelling-house. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GiOBOE  Augcbtub  Sala  is  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
ittick  of  erythema. 

)tB.  Swinburne  is  publishing  a  series  ot  blood-thirsty  son- 
Mtt  in  the  London  Examiner. 

A  NEW  work,  called  “  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'’  may  be 
j^rtly  expected  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

<A  NAMILY  of  fifteen  brothers  are  now  living  near  Lyons, 
france,  under  one  roof,  and  all  unmarried. 

)[u.  Dallas-Gltn  is  to  give  a  reading  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
on  the  23d  of  April,  Shakespeare’s  birthday. 

A  Liverpool  paper  alludes  classically  to  Hero  and  Leander 
"caning”  the  Hellespont.  In  the  end  doubtless  one  did,  and 
the  other  would  an’  he  could. 

Hr.  Ruskin  has  purchased  for  .£1,000  a  book  of  sketches, 
betring  the  title  Dessins  de  Benozzo  Gozzoli,”  and  found  by 
MM.  Lotichos  at  Florence  in  1823. 

The  Athencnm  says  :  In  view  of  Lord  Lytton’s  burying-place 
it  is  singular  that,  five  times  in  the  last  four  leaves  of  “  Kenelm 
Chillingly  ”  occur  the  words  “  Victory  or  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey!” 

Mr.  Thomas  'Tod  Stoddart,  the  author  of  “  The  Angler’s 
Companion,”  and  other  works  on  the  “  gentle  art,"  is  aliout  to 
pnblish  a  volume  of  poems.  “  Fishing  Lines  "  wouldn’t  be  an 
gihsppy  title  for  the  book. 

The  Fetnlle  de  St.  PAertbourq  says  there  are  in  that  capital 
ninety-nine  printing-offices,  thirteen  of  which  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  two  to  benefit  societies.  Moscow  has  fifty-seven 
printing-offiws,  six  of  which  belong  to  the  Crown. 

A  OBNTLE.MAN  "  unaccustomcd  to  public  speaking,"  becom¬ 
ing  embarrassed,  whispered  to  his  Dublin  friend,  “  Quick, 
quick,  give —  give  me  a  wonl !  ”  Upon  which  the  other  replied, 
■“Faith,  and  I  will,  but  just  say  what  word  you  want." 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  James  Gordon  Bennett  is 
Baking  preparations  to  establish  a  new  daily  in  that  city,  which 
b  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  project  of  his  father’s,  who  held 
that  a  London  daily  conducted  on  American  principles,  and  with 
American  enterprise,  must  reach  an  enormous  success. 

Eveltn’s  “  Diary  and  Booke  of  Prayers,”  containing  some 
MS.  emendations  by  his  friend  Mrs.  Godolphin,  to  whom  it  was 
presented,  as  recorded  on  the  fly-leaf,  “  Remember  with  what 
raportunity  you  desired  this  booke  of  your  friend,  remember  me 
fur  it  in  your  prayers,"  was  sold  lately  in  London  for  £36  10s. 

The  Court  Journal  says  :  "  Two  well-known  Americans  are 
uow  in  this  country,  Mr.  Pnllman,  who  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  his  sleeping  cars,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Field.  The  latter 
rndeman  always  sends  a  telegram  to  his  wife  in  the  United 
States  before  he  sits  down  to  dinner,  and  gets  an  answer  bock 
before  he  has  risen  from  the  table." 

A  MAN  recently  ascended  the  column  in  the  Place  Venddme, 
in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide.  As  he  was 
iboot  taking  the  fatal  step,  a  ^ntlcman  touched  him  on  the 
shoolder  and  said,  “  My  friend,  ne  careful  what  you  do.  There 
ii  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  for  leaping  from  the  top  of  this 
Bonament.”  The  man  walked  down  the  spiral  staircase,  not 
having  the  means  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury.  . 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled,  “  The 
English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fresh  material  gathered  from  the  Roramany  themselves. 
Among  the  results  of  Mr.  Leland’s  research  will,  we  are  told, 
be  found  a  number  of  almost  unchanged  Hindustani  words,  not 
in  any  Rommany  vocabularies,  nearly  fi^  stories  in  the  original 
*ith  a  translation,  and  a  collection  of  English  words  of  Gypsy 
origin. 

Tri  ninth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Bohemian  translation 
of  Shakespeare,  which  has  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
^hemian  Museum,  has  appeared  at  Prai^ue.  It  contains  “  Per¬ 
inea,”  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and 
"The  Ten^st;  ’’  and  it  also  contains  an  elaborate  essay,  by 
I.  Maly,  “  On  Shakespeare  and  his  Works."  'This  translation, 


which  is  considered  by  good  judges'to  be  an  excellent  one,  was 
commenced  in  1856. 

English  novelists  profess  to  find  something  extremely  funny 
in  American  names.  Whenever  an  American  figures  in  their 
stories,  he  always  appears  under  some  such  impossible  name  as 
“  Full-oflove,”  or  “  Jefferson  Brick.”  In  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  just  receiveil,  Messrs.  Bentley  &  Sons  publish  a  list  of  new 
liooks,  among  the  authors  of  which  we  find  “  A.  Eubule-Evans,” 

“  Lord  Ormathwaite,”  “  Wrottesley,”  and  “  Timbs.”  A  French¬ 
man  writing  about  England  would  find  it  ditticult  to  burlesque 
such  names. 

'The  will  of  Napoleon  the  Third  has  been  proved  in  England. 
His  personal  property  is  sworn  at  under  £120,000,  and  this  he 
leaves  to  the  Empress  without  reserve.  To  the  Prince  Imperial 
there  is  only  one  bequest,  —  the  Imperial  Crown.  If  this  be 
true,  we  have  here  a  certain  violation  of  the  idee  Naiml^onienne, 
according  to  which  any  Bonaparte  may  govern  who  is  called  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.  And  the  Emperor’s  will  is  in  this  ri- 
spect  an  important  manifesto  to  the  Imperialists.  It  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  friends  of  Prince  Napoleon. 

!  M.  Offenbach  has  been  defeated  in  his  claim  to  produce  his 
own  works  at  the  Gaite'  Theatre,  of  which  he  will  assume  the 
direction  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  Society  of  Authors  and  Com- 
po.sers,  at  a  general  meeting,  having  decided,  by  one  hundred 
and  nine  votes  against  twenty-two,  to  maintain  the  present  rules, 
which  prohibit  managers  from  ))laying  their  own  pieces.  M. 
Offenbach,  thus  deprived  of  the  power  to  execute  his  own  operas, 
proposes  to  fall  back  on  melodrama ;  but  there  is  a  rumor  that 
he  will  appoint  a  nominal  director,  and  hereafter  evade  the 
stringent  regulations  of  the  association. 

Delacroix’s  great  work,  ”  La  Mort  de  Sardanapale  ’’  was  sold 
the  other  day  in  Paris  for  96,000  francs.  This  picture  was  far 
from  being  held  in  esteem  when  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1827 ; 
and  we  are  told  that  when  Delacroix  expected  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  M.  Sosthdnes  de  la  Rocbefoucault,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  be  was  met  with  the 
unwelcome  greeting,  “  If  this  is  what  you  call  painting,  you 
need  never  expect  any  employment  from  me.”  This  must  have 
been  all  the  more  disagreeable,  because  Delacroix  himself  had 
written  that  “  This  work  is  the  greatest  feather  in  mjr  cap  —  the 
I  triumph  of  Urientalism  over  the  Spartan  daubs  of  the  David 
school.”  For  ten  years  he  was  covered  with  invective,  and  his 
paintings  decried  by  every  small  critic  and  by  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low-artists.  Gerard  and  Gerodet  were  not  sparing  in  their  con¬ 
demnation,  but  Gros  declared  that  a  great  painter  had  been  bom 
into  the  world  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  the  “  Massacre  of 
Scio ;  ’’  and  posterity  has  fully  confirmed  nis  judgment. 

Among  the  books  that  perished  during  the  burning  of  the 
Tuileries  was  a  famous  cony  of  the  seventy  volume  edition  of 
Voltaire,  published  at  Kenl  in  1781.  This  copy,  which  had 
been  destined  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  on'  large  paper, 

!  with  proof  impressions  of  108  engravings,  from  drawings  by 
I  Moreau ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  had  bound  up  with  it  the 
i  original  drawings  from  which  the  engravings  were  taken  ;  alto- 
I  getner  a  very  choice  work,  and  magnificently  bound  in  red 
I  morocco.  Why  it  never  reached  the  hands  of  the  Empress 
j  Catharine,  for  whom  it  was  destined,  has  not  been  explained. 

I  After  passing,  however,  from  one  possessor  to  another,  at  length 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  M.  Double  for  the  sum  of  13,500 
francs.  By  that  gentleman,  it  was  put  up  to  auction,  and 
bought  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  only  9,025  francs.  The 
Empress  Eugenie,  upon  seeing  it,  was  so  much  strack  with  the 
work,  its  beautiful  aesigns  and  handsome  binding,  that  she  at 
once  besought  the  Emperor  to  present  it  to  her  for  her  private 
library.  With  some  little  difficulty  she  obtained  her  request, 
and  the  rare  Voltaire  found  a  place  among  the  6,000  volumes 
which  constituted  the  Empress’s  private  library.  But,  alas ! 
all  these  perished  in  the  conflagration  which  signalized  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in  Paris.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  only  illustrated  copy  of  Voltaire  in  existence.  A  Paris 
bookseller  now  announces  one,  profusely  illustrated,  Beuchot’s 
edition.  Pans,  18.34,  72  tomes,  bound  in  77,  which  maybe  had 
for  the  modest  sum  of  35,000  francs.  This  copy,  it  appears,  is 
enriched  with  as  many  as  3,000  portraits  and  vignettes,  all  of 
the  choicest  kind,  which  were  brought  together  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  American  gentleman  residing  in  Paris,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  resolved  to  delay  the  publication  of  the 
people’s  edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  “Life  of  Schiller,”  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  him  to  make  a  few  additions  to  it.  The 
volume  is  now  ready  for  the  public,  and  will  be  received  with  in 
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tercst,  as  -.•ontaiiiing  the  latest  literary  handiwork  of  its  vener¬ 
able  author.  The  additions  are,  for  the  most  part,  embodied  in 
a  supplement,  and  consist  of  matter  translated  from  the  German, 
jrivinjr  an  account  of  the  Schiller  family,  as  well  as  of  much  in 
the  life  of  Schiller  himself,  which  has  not  hitherto  hecn  known 
to  l-lnj^iish  readers. 

Accordinr  to  an  En<;lish  paper,  the  posthumous  opera  of 
IJalfo,  “  II  Talismano,”  which  is  to  Ite  produced  in  London  in  the 
approachintt  opera  season,  will  probably  l)e  the  hest  anil  most 
endurins:  proof  of  the  [(owers  of  the  lamented  composer.  Unlike 
most  of  his  previous  works,  it  received  full  consideration,  and  to 
it  all  his  faculties  were  devoted,  exemj>t  from  the  pressure  of 
writing  to  time  and  to.order.  We  believe  that  the  opera  was 
left  in  all  but  a  complete  state,  the  conclusion  even  l)eing 
sketched  out.  This  sketch  Sir  Michael  Costa  has  most  kindly 
undertaken  to  pertect :  we  need  not  say  with  what  ability  and 
conscientiousness  the  task  will  be  lawlbrincd. 

A.MONO  the  new  plans  for  making  the  Parisian  portion^  of 
mankind  happy  is  that  of  a  theatre  capable  ol  accommodating 
ao,000  spi'ctators  at  once,  and  to  be  called  the  “  Great  Eastern 
Building.”  The  rea.son  for  the  project  is  that  Paris  docs 
not  possess  any  hall  of  snch  dimensions,  and  secon<ily,  Iwcause- 
the  Komans  had  theatres  even  of  vaster  size  ;  the  theatre  Mar- 
cellus  accommodated  20, (XM)  jiersons,  that  of  Scaurus  80,000, 
and  the  Ephesian  theatre  50,000.  Saxe,  of  brass  baud  and 
monster  drum  notoriety,  is  the  author  of  the  project,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  he  found  the  capital ;  France  has  no 
end  of  milliards,  and  is  ready  to  invest  in  any  speculation. 

Si’Kaking  of  the  new  Opera  House,  now  building  in  Paris,  a 
letter-writer  says :  From  present  apix'aranccs  we  might 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  o|)cning  of  the  new  French 
0|>era  House  is  not  as  distant  as  has  Itcen  stated.  The  ceiling 
ot  the  great  music-hall,  composed  of  allegorical  groups  relating 
to  the  lyric  drama,  in  process  of  execution  by  M.  Ia;ncpreu,  is 
nearly  completed.  M.  Paul  Baudry  is  etimilly  advanced  in  his 
work,  that  of  painting  the  large  public  /oyer,  u])on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years.  In  this  hall  there  are  ten  oval 
panels  placed  over  the  doors,  in  which  are  represented  children 
holding  instruments  of  music  ;  also  ten  large  arches,  with  spaces 
to  be  filled  by  figures  of  the  Muses.  The  two  little  salons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  large  /oyer  are  being  decorated  by  Delannav  and 
Barrias.  The  first  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  “  Triomplie  du 
Chant,”  and  the  second  the  “  Triomphe  de  I’Harmonie.”  M. 
Barrias  is  painting,  in  addition,  three  decorative  pictures,  eight 
metres  high  —  “  Musique  He'rouiue,”  “Musique  Champetre,” 
and  “  Musique  Amourcuse.”  Boulanger  has  assisted  in  the 
decoration  of  the  ‘‘  Foyer  de  la  Danse.”  This  is  composed  of 
four  large  panels,  the  “  Danse  Guerrierc,”  the  “  Danse  Bac- 
chique,”  the  “  Danse  Amoureuse,”  the  ”  Danse  Champfitre,” 
and  of  twenty  oval  medallions,  in  which  will  l)c  |)ainted  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  twenty  most  celebrated  danseuses  of  the  opera  since 
its  creation.  Each  dims^use  wears  the  costume  of  their  success¬ 
ful  role.  The  first  is  Mile.  Lafuntainc  (1681),  the  last.  Mile. 
Kosati  (1854). 

Thirty  years  ago  two  F'rench  peasants  were  attacked  as  they 
were  I’ctuming  from  a  village  fair,  one  of  them  being  murdered 
outright,  while  his  companion  was  able  to  make  his  escape  badly 
wounded.  No  trace  of  the  assassins  could  be  discovered  for 
some  time,  but  about  a  year  after,  two  men,  named  Lionnet  and 
Dussud,  were  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  survivor,  who  at  first 
said  he  should  lie  unable  to  identify  his  assailants,  was  induced 
to  swear  that  these  were  the  men  ;  and  though  two  persons  of 
respectability  declared  that  Dussud  hod  |>assed  the  evening  upon 
which  the  crime  was  committed,  at  a  house  many  miles  distant, 
the  court  condemned  him  to  fifteen  years’  jienal  servitude,  and 
his  alleged  companion  to  hard  labor  for  life.  The  husband  and 
wife  who  had  come  forward  to  prove  an  alibi  in  favor  of  Dussud 
were,  moreover,  sentenced  to  seven  years  at  the  galleys  for  per¬ 
jury.  They  served  their  time  and  have  since  died,  as  also  has 
Lionnet.  Dussud,  the  sole  survivor,  who  always  asserted 
that  he  was  innocent,  has  long  since  come  back  to  his  native 
villa^,  and,  despite  the  stigma  attaching  to  a  returned  convict, 
has  been  slowly  regaining  the  good-will  of  his  neighbors.  A 
short  time  ago  an  old  man  named  Kambin,  who  was  lying  ill  in 
a  hospital  at  St.  Symphorien,  sent  for  him,  stating  that  he  had 
some  important  communication  to  make,  and  in  presence  of  the 
priest  and  a  commissary  of  police,  he  confessed  that  he  was  the 
murderer,  whence  it  followed  that  Dussud  and  Lionnet  had  been 
unjustir  punished.  But  for  the  favorable  antecedents  of  the 
accused,  they  would  have  undergone  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law ;  and  even  as  it  was,  they  not  only  suffered  very  severely, 
but  were  the  innocent  cause  of  ruin  to  the  witnesses  who  came 
forward  to  speak  the  truth  in  their  behalf. 


]  The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  Paris  durinc 
!  the  past  year  was  785,  ranging  from  the  ./onnial  Offiriel  to  iht 
j  Shoemaker’s  Monileur.  The  statistics  which  have  liven  got  to- 
'  gether  inform  us  that  amongst  them  were  75  reviews,  of  which 
'  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  enjovs  the  highest  amount  of  popn- 
I  larity,  and  no  fewer  than  84  religious  journals,  of  whieh  58  rep. 

1  resent  Catholic  interests,  22  lielonging  to  various  forms  of  Prot- 
j  cstantism,  and  4  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Amongst  the  Catholic  ! 

journals  may  be  cited  the  Echo  from  Purgatory,  which  professes 
I  to  publish  ”  the  works  and  events  calculated  to  edify  the  faithful 
1  who  are  devoted  to  the  souls  imprisoned  in  this  place  of  jieni- 
I  tence,  which  is  happily  but  provisional.”  Miraculous  acts  find 
‘  their  champion  in  a  monthly  publication  which  is  very  detailed 
I  in  its  account  of  what  took  place  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  las:  ' 

;  year,  end  among  other  curious  titles  may  be  cited  the  “  Couronne  j 

j  de  Marie,”  the  “  Ange  de  la  Famille,”  and  the  “  Analecta  Juri>  i 
Pontificii.”  Purely  political  journals  numbered  only  54,  many  of 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  1872,  and  expired  before  its  clow. 
There  were  99  scientific  publications,  and  121  classed  us  liclongin'' 
to  jurisprudence,  public  education,  political  economy,  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  “  literary ’’journals,  as  they  are  calk’d  in  France 
I  —  those  which  do  not  touch  upon  politics  in  any  shape  — num-  I 
I  hered  82  ;  but  spiritualists,  who  claim  to  Ire  in  great  force,  can 
'  only  muster  three  exponents  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  These 
!  same  statistics  throw  some  light  upon  the  newspajiers  which  a|i. 
peared  during  the  Commune.  Various  writers  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  estimate  the  number  as  very  much  larger  than  it  was 
in  reality ;  we  learn,  in  fact,  from  the  compiler  of  these  returns,  : 
that  there  were  but  8;i  daily  papers,  and  many  of  these  were  old  j 
friends  with  new  faces,  '^hu.s  when  the  Bien  Puhlie  and  the  i 
I  Temps  were  suppressed  hy  order  of  the  Commune,  they  came 
I  out  the  next  day  under  new  names,  and  this  ojicration  was  re-  ' 

I  peated  several  times  over.  The  returns  are  evidently  made  up 
'  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  enumerating  the  principal  features  of 
I  each  paper  and  review. 


UNFINISHED  STILL. 

A  n.vi)v’8  boot,  and  a  skein  of  wool. 

Faded  and  soiled  and  soft : 

Odd  things,  you  say,  and  I  doubt  you’re  right, 
Round  a  seaman’s  neck  this  stormy  night. 

Up  in  the  yards  aloft. 

Most  like  it’s  folly  ;  but,  mate,  look  here  : 

When  first  I  went  to  sea, 

A  woman  stood  on  yon  far-off  strand, 

With  a  wedding-ring  on  the  small  soft  hand 
Which  clung  so  close  to  me. 

My  wife —  God  bless  her  !  The  day  lieforc, 
She  sat  beside  my  foot ; 

And  the  sunlight  kissed  her  yellow  hair. 

And  the  ilainty  fingers,  deft  and  fair. 

Knitted  a  baby’s  boot. 

The  voyage  was  over  :  I  came  ashore  : 

What,  think  you,  found  I  there  ? 

A  grave  the  daisies  had  sprinkled  white, 

A  cottage  empty  and  dark  as  night. 

And  this  licside  the  chair  ; 

The  little  Imot,  ’twas  unfinished  still ; 

The  tangled  skein  lay  near ; 

But  the  knitter  had  gone  away  to  rest. 

With  the  babe  asleep  on  her  quiet  breast, 
Down  in  the  churchyard  drear. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair  1 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  ok  the  | 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The  ij 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to  i 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by  | 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorixed  i 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

A.n  Exte.ndki)  Popularity.'  —  Each  year  finds 
“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  in  new  localities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  For  relieving  Coughs,  Colds, 
and  Throat  Diseases,  the  Troches  have  l^en  proved  relU- 
ble. 


